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A perspective on the state of reservation development 
is provided in this document, which reports the results of a study 
conducted a»mong 25 Indian reservations to determine the degree of 
integration between CETA Indian manpower plans and the Overall 

^Economic Development Plans. An introductory chapter provides- a 
history of the study and identifies broad issues affectii the 
research, e.g., recent tribal governacnt expansion and population 
increases on reservations. Research findings, based on field study 
and analysis of program documents, are reported under three. topics: 
11) reservation planning in general and reservation manpower planning 
in particular, (2) the linkages between CETA prograas and economic 
development observed on the 25 study sites, and (3) the constraints 
to linkages iiposed by the administration of the CETA program and' the 
various other federal funding programs that provide support to 

, reservat ion- based economic development. Nine exemplary program 
elements are identified: each illustrates feasible ways of 
integrating CETA and economic development. Study* recommendations 
provide specific suggestions for long-range policy, for improvement 
in administration of the Indian CETA program, and for further phases 
Of this study. Appendices include a bibliography of 5 0 entries and a 
variety of documents used to collect data at the, study sites. (JH) 
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A bstract , continued 

various other federal funding programs which provide support to reser- f 
vati on-based economic development. , • ' \ 

The findings also Include the' Identification of nine exemplary program- 
elements which support the Integration of CETA and economic development. 
These elements which were developed by selected CETA Title IH Indian 
prime sponsors will be documented and validated 1n a Phase H effort 
proposed by the Department of Labor. • 

Finally* a series of recommendations were developed which flow from the 
findings of the study and call for . increaSed^promption of the Integration 
of CETA and community %nd economic development. The study report presents 
the above and also provides a research design, a bibliography and a series' 
of appendices which farther define the research effort, x 
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BACKGROUND ..." 

In the summer of .1977 the Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research of the 
Department of Labor issued RFP ETA/OPER 7709 titled "Study of CETA plans 
and- Indian Reservation Economic Development." The first purpose of the 

. study wa-s to determine the degree of, iWegration or lack of integration 
between CETA Indian -manpower plans and the Overall Economic Development 
Plans (OEDPs) for Indian reservations. Subsequent to such findings, the 
contractor was to identify a number of particularly noteworthy approaches 

/ for the integration of the iwo plans with the- aim "of facilitating their 
replication by ottoer Indian prime sponsors." * 

The study required* that a sample of 25 reservations was to be Considered. 
The contractor was to. analyze the CETA plans and the OEDPs developed by 
those 25 and to conduct on-site field visits to determine the degree of 
integration, to assess the relative impact of CETA on economic ^nd 
community development, and to identify those programs or prog ram> elements 
which might be considered exemplary. 




Urban and Rural Systems Associates (URSA) was selected to conduct the. study. 
URSA, together with its subcontractor, Draper/Kelly Associates. (DKA) had 
hypothesized in their proposal that an examination of merely the OEDP and 
CETA manpower plans alone would 'not be sufficient to identify" the actual * 
links between CETA and economic development on reservations! and proposed**^-' 
f . o focus more bro a dly o n t he ec o nom ic a nd community devel o p m ent ac t ivities — r — 
both planned ahd *in operation <tfi the study sites- The approacji developed 
was exploratory in nature due to the. lack of available primary and second- 
^ary data on both the N u.se of CETA funds on Indian reservations and the link- 
ages between CETA funds and reservation economic and community development. . 

The project began In December, 1977. With the assistance of the Division 
of "Indian and Native American Programs 'of DOL and the Indian Desk of^the 
Economic Development Administration, the study team selected 25 study sites 
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and secured the CETA plans and 18 of the 25'0EDPs prepared by the study 
sites. Through the cooperation of the study sites themselves, the study 
team was able to secure the remaining seven OEDPs, numerous OEDP updates 

* 

and annual reports, other planning documents relevant to economic and } 
community development, and updates in CETA plans. The study team also - 
secured vmaterlals relevant to the recent DHUD special Injd'ian Community 
Development Block Grant set-a^Tijje, the EDA Comprehensive Economic Develop- 
ment Strategy (CEDS), the Department of Agriculture's activities in support 
of Indian reservations, and materials from other agencies involved with 
Indian economic development (see Bibliography, below). The analysis of* 
these materials provided a perspective on IncNan economic development in 
general and upon the actual economy development activities both planned 
and in operation on the study sites. . ^ 

Between February and July 1978- the study team conducted *^rekl visits 'to the 
25 reservations. Jn addition, separate visits were conducted to six 

<r 4 

consortium prime sponsor^ which were located a significant distance from 
relevant reservation study sites. Interviews were conducted with over 320 
persons, including Tribal Chairpersons and Chiefs, Tribal Council members, 
Tribal Executive Directors, CETA Directors and staffs, Planning Directors 
and FDA planners, program and project directors, enterprise managers and 
-* developers, and other\key officials and individuals on or. near the reser- 
vations. 

Individual case study reports were prepared for all of the study sites. , 

These reports provided a general background on the reservation, cited any 

Update in CETA or economic development activity not reflected in the mate- 

— rials analyzed pri or to the fiejd tri p, discussed the manpower and economic 

~ ■ — ■■ — 

development planning processes observed, Identified linkages betweerTCETA 

and*"economic development, highlighted the relationships of the reservation 

to other federal agencies, and focused upon unique exogenous factors which, 

while often Irrelevant to the study at' first, appear to have a relationship 

to the potential of the Individual* reservation to maintain or expand its 

economic development activities. * 
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The Individual case studies also were critical data- sources for the compar- 
ative analysis activities which are discussed below 1n this report. The 
comparative analyses was undertaken to discern the appropriateness of 
certain exemplary, approaches to linking CETA and economic development for 
other, reservation CETA programs. Accordingly, study sites' were aggregated 
by population size to provide a perspective on the level of government (and 
CETA program ^m1n1strat1ve capability) whlch could reasonably benefltfrom 
an exemplary approach. Comparative analysis was also undertaken to discern 
discrete substantive^ areas which transcend mereuMfferences 1n population. 

It was hoped J;hat, if a cpmparati ve analysis were conducted, certain Issues 
of conce 



fn to^Dl 



NAP and OPER might' surface* Such- comparative 1 analyses were 



conducted with the understanding/xhdt ea^^ reservation iSj-uniqiie 1n jt£*/ 
background and culture, availat/e resources, ec0npmic*'d&ve3opment .potehftaW' 




and government structure and ,administrat1oT&. 
FACTORS THAT INFLUENCED THE RESEARCH - * • • 

t, - • 

The exploratory naturej#f the study provided the study team with a degree of 
flexibility to expand the general analytical focus when the need arose. 
DuYlng the course of the Inquiry., a number of events occurred which had- 
direct impacts on CETA and its relationship to economic development on 
Indian reservations and as' such should be discussed 1h this report. More- 
over, in conducting the field trips and analyzlngythe data, we have come to 
the conclusion that there is a broader range d*-^omplex Issues and current 
trends which indirectly shape the Interplay -between CETA and economic devel* 
opment on Indian reservations and 1n Native Alaskan communities. While each 
1s sufficiently broad to warrant a separate* study, we have chosen to high- 
light these subjects to provide OPER and DINAP with a general context which 

l-e*e-4$^unp£u^ajn^ of the subsequent discussions of 

the CETA program and its linkages to ^conlmvfc~a^veit>pffleivk^^ 



i: 



The issues which will be discussed 1n light of their relative Impact on the 
study Include: . \ . * _ 

• The Impact of DOL's Native American Economic Stimulus Program 
NNAESP); 
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• fThe formation of CfTA /rime Sponsor regional organizations; 

• Jhe discussion bver Cij A reauthorization,; 

• The Uniqueness. of economic development on Indian reservations; 

• • ^he OEDP" planning process and its relationship to economic 

t The recent trend of tribal government exp^ftsi on; 

t The recent trend of population increase 6n1w£ervat#>ns; 

• The Importance of CETA to tribal operations; ,T 

• Mfiz movement toward compatible economic development;' ancf - ■ 
•The "backlash" against Indian success. • ' 



. Native .American Economic Stimulus Program (NAESP) 

In the. summer and. fall of 1977, $31*000,000 worth of grant funds were made* 
available to reservation-based .Title VI prime sponsors through NAESP. -The 
program was characterized by a competitive application process. Multl- 
Agency panels were convened to review the two phases of applications. In 
Phasje-I, FY 1977, Xitle VI prime sponsors received $14,000,000 1n funding 
1n six categories: paralegal, paramedical, waste disposal, domestic fuel, 
agriculture, and on-site management. In addition, $1,000,000 of §'303 
(farmworker) funds were made available for agriculture programs. In Phase 
U, FY 1978, 119 Indian and Native American CETA programs received 
$17,000,000 in fifteen categories: paramedical ,. paralegal , business manage- 
ment, agricultural, aquacul tural , industrial park management, road construe 
tlon, domestic fuel development," tribal, management, hotel/mote] management, 
waste disposal, emergency vehicle operation, apprenticeship., telecommunica- 
tion, and electric power. v ' 

••' a' ' 

Fifteen of the study sites submitted NAESP applications. Twelve sites had 
at -least one project funded. * . I 

f . f '. ' • • ■,.>«. • 

.The NAESP grants represented a unique effprt for reservation CETA programs. 
By mandating that *1 inkages be established with an on-going economic or 
community development effort, the program -promoted the establishment of 
coordinative relationships between CETA programs, EDA planner*, enterprise 

managers, and service program directors, often where none had existed 



previously. By Us competitive nature, the'NAESP program represented the 
.most significant level of .manpower planning in which certain of the appli- 
cant tribes were involved. * 

The study was shaped^ 1ri part by the NAESP process. The study team sought to 
learn of NAESP experiences and pursued lines of Inquiry regarding the bene- 
^ fits provided, the problems presented, and the linkages created by the 
NAESP 'program. Hence; the study benefited from theaval lability of NA^SP 
and .the planning processes -it fostered.- The e^flifhation of CETA manpower 
planning was expanded and enhanced by NAESP. ■* 

^• Regional Prime Sponsor Organizations . 

* 

In November, 1977, the Eastern Washington Indian Consortium hosted an 
Indian. and Native American Information Exchange Council fn Re*no< Nevada. 
Representatives from Region I* and -Region X prime sponsors and DINAP central 
and regional office staffs were 1n attendance. The Information exchange" 
provided the Impetus for the development of regional jjfcma sponsor organi- 
sations^ to engage in information sharing and support activiti^l among 
prime* sponsors and between prime sponsor organizations and DINAP. DINAP 
has suDporte^,. the -effort. |rtd. has considered providing resources to regional 

organizatfons to conduct technical assistance and other support' operations. 

•• t'. *. V '.. *.*" - 

* >•. t -J ' :> *? • ; 
*1 * *»' - \, '# • ' ' 

Another -force^ar cotffee>ativ^,action 1s the Indian and Native American CETA' 
-CoaJWon, a 'Washington^b^pia oVganizatlon^hlch, through Its "Friday 
RefJoW has provided 'Information regarding the CETA reauthorization legis- 
lation ,an^ its implications for Indian and Native American prime sponsors. 

"The qqa nuchas al$o been Instrumental in promoting the interests of 

"prime sponsor* to D,iNAP. * • 

The study- t$am .Interviewed I "a number of CETA Directors who had participated 
. In th& jfo#na$;i^ of regional primp sponsors organizations^,. We learned that 
'suclj c|panijations have, filled a pressing need for Information and support, 
, an<f arevcQ^idered to be a significant step 1n the Improvement of commum\- 
,/cattoj* a^ioordination of Indian CETA programs nationwide. 



CETA' Reaut horization ' v . * 

» 

Tne extension of CETA by Congress obviously has and will continue to have »a 
significant impact on Indian and Native American programs. The Congres- 
sional delay tas" placed a cloud over on-going planing efforts by Indian 
prime, sponsors. Certain Interviewers observed that the delay may retard 
efforts to promote Increased linkages between CETA and economic development 
In addition, the reliance upon CETA by^ Indian primes* 1s* at times so dramatic 
that the delay ^1n reauthorizations has created an aura of concern and \." 
apprehension. Indian and Native American primes are anxious to secure 
eligibility for Title VII funding -to promote OJT efforts and are hoping for^ 
a maintenance of Title VI funding levels. At this writing, neither of these 
Issues has been resolved. As a result, DINAP's efforts tq promote a more . 
significant use of OJT funds may. be compromised by, the eventual CETA pack- 
age. It 1s also clear that tJie decided preTerence of Indian and Native 
American, prime sponsors for a multi-year funding system has probably been 
strengthened by the delay in reauthorization. ... 

The Uniqueness of Economic Development on Indian Reservations 

"Economic development" 1s the process\6f developing a self-sustaining 
system of Improved utilization .of land', labor, capital and technology 
toward creation or expansion of a permanent economic base through Increased 
productive capacity and output and effective utilization and conservation of 
human" and natural resources. 

. . » 

"Indian economic development" differs from rural economic development and 
from economic development 1n general because of: 1) Internal factors 'relat-. 
ed to Indigenous, cultural, social-, governmental , and* natural resource char- 
acteristics of Indians and Indian reservations; and 2>\external factors, 
concerning the relationships of Indian tribes with surrounding communities 
and their relationships with state- and national -level programs aijid agencies 
Invplved 1n economic development". • • ■ 

' • % * -S- 

Internal Factors 

Unique relationships exist between indivklual Indians and their reservations, 



their \and, their tribal government, and tto*r^conom1^ development projects. , 
Indians are members as well as citizens of their communities. They have 
strong religious, cultural, and economic ties to the reservation, to the 
tribe, to the clan, to their families, and to the land/water/air which, 
constitutes the environmental system. Tribal, government ^s an intimate 
part of Indian peoples' daily lives and is often the focus of their polit- 
ical, economic a^d social impulses. Land, air and water are regarded as 
resources to be used in good faith for the benefit of all the tribe and 
the ecosystem, rather than commodities to be bought and sold. 

The importance of maintaining long-held values against the dominance of 
non- Indian culture 1s one element which differentiates Indian economip 
development. from other rural or general economic development. In measuring 
the appropriateness of economic development on the reservations, social 
profits in tribal unity, pride and self-sufficiency must be counted along 
with the' standard cost/benefit analysis, and may outweigh the latter. , 
Indian people are not just voters or stockholders; they are co-owners, co- 
users, and intrinsic parts of their reservation and its various governmental 
and economic structures. 

* 

A key difference between Indian reservations, Alaska Native villages and 
non-Indian communities is the frequent communal ownership of property and' 
the authority Invested in governmental and community organizations for s 
economic. development. This is different from the principles^of individual 
ehtrepreneurship and capitalism which serve as a foundation for American 
economic development generally, and which are carried through many, though 
no$ all, .rural non-Indian economic development efforts. This means that 
economic development on r Indian reservations must be focus'ed on identifying 
and. re-introducing new economic systems while, at the same time, not violat- 
ing the social. and cultural principles of the Indiani/and tribes. This 
also means that the economic development process must include development of 
the necessary infrastructures to "Support the new economic system, including 

type 

governmental operations and basic community services. In non-Indian rural 
areas, political and community infrastructures gen%i^|ly exist. In 
addition, in rural economic development, the emphasis is frequently on 



revitalizing traditional economies whlqh are experiencing significant 
problems, rarther than a primary focus on identifying totally new 1n.dustr.1es 
or activities. ** * 

' • •• 

Unique relationships between Indian reservations, Native Alaskan communities 
and the non-Native American communities surrounding them can create signif- 
icant differences between needs and strategies for Indian economic develop- 
ment, as opposed to rur£l or general economic development. Due to numerous 
and unfortunate actions and circumstances over the last several hundred years 
Indian tribes have frequently become dependent upon non- Indian communities' 
surrounding them .to provide many basic services and resources. The result 
1s that any Income generated by the tribe or by Individual tribal members 
1s frequently "spent" off the reservation, furthering the economic develop- 
ment and status of non- Indian communities, but contributing^ nothing to. the 
status and growth of the Indian community and reservation. This lack of 
contribution^ Includes at the very least -a reluctance on the part of local 
financial Institutions to extend credit to tribal or Individual enterprises, 
thus forcing tribes to rely on* limited federal resources for seed money or ' 
development- capital'. . j 

\ 

There 1s an increasing desire, therefore*, on the*part of Indian tribes, 
reservations and Alaska Native ^ommunl ties, to acquire self-sufficiency or 
at least a more equitable flow of economic resources between Indian and non- 
Indian communities. * Thus, there 1s a desire for self-determination and self- 
sufficiency not only 1n terms of federal government involvement on Indian 
reservations (a common Interpretation of the new emphasis on self-determin- 
ation), but also from the Involvement of surrounding communities directly 
or Indirectly 1n the social and economic lives of Indians which is not to 
their long-term benefit. 

Another classic distinction between Indian economic development and non- 
Indian rural economic development 1s the relative inactivity on Indian 
reservations and in Native Alaskan. v1 1 lages of many federal programs, poll:' . 

des and funding soqrces which have constituted the most consistent and 

> »* 

8. ' ' ' 
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visible means of support to non-Ind1af>' rural America for 40 years-.. The many 
rural assistance programs wh1ch\were devised 1n New Deal days— Federal Land 

,Bank, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, Bank for Cooperatives, Farmer Coop- 
erative Service, Production Credit Administration, /md Commodity tredit 

. Corporation as examples— have had' neg*l igible effect on the- lives of Indian 
America, although they have literally remade the rural non-reservation 
economy. \ 

* \ 

Moreover, the U.S. Department of Agriculture has. had a relatively 1 low profile 
on Indian reservations. The USDA, which 1s charged by the Rural Development 
Act of 1972. and other legislation with responsibility for developing rural 
areas, has not adequately met these responsibilities 1n Indian country. The 
situation may change. For example, state Jadminlstra tors, with theFarmers 
Home Administration have been greeted to focus major attention on the needs 
of Indians, and to provide outreach. Because USDA has, with the exception of 
Indian reservations, focused on agriculturally-related economic development 
activities, EDA has focused on other kinds of economic development opportun- 
ities 1n rural areas > EDA has carried this focus onto the reservations as 
well, and with USDA not addressing aaricffl tural opportunities, there has 'been 
until recent ly a .significant lack of attention to this potential area of 
economic development on Indian reservations. % 

The response of Indian reservations and Native-Alaskan communities to their 
different needs. and objectives InJterms of economic -development has frequent- 
ly been the establishment of community and business structures which are 
diverse 1n their styles, abut generally are all very different from the non- 
Indian world". Business structures oh reservations Include tribal ly-owned 
and operated enterprises with varying degrees of involvement by semi-auton- 
omous boardsx of directors and/or outside Corporations under contract; manu- 
facturing 'plants owned by tribal governments^, joint ventures with industrial, 
firms; Individual Indian and non-Indian entrepreneurshlps; agricultural coop- 
eratives; consumer cooperatives; externally-owned manufacturing entities 
with profit sharing arrangements with local tribal governments and/or', 
employees; tribal ly-owned enterprises established not for profit generation, 



but for the distribution of beef stock, for example, to "Individual tribal 
members and for supplying meat^for tribal celebrations. 

' • ' ; ' V 

Indian economic development, thus, differs from general economic ^development 
and rural economic development 1n terms of the internal economic and social 
histories, resources, needs and objectives of tribes and tribal members; 

1n terms of historical and current relationships with surrounding 
communities;, and 1n terms of past and current relationships with state and 
federal agencies concerned with directing or supporting .economic development 
programs. An understanding of the differences between Indian and non-Indian 
economic development needs and responses helps to explain why. the well- 
intentioned interventions by*some non-Indlam foc#sed programs have sometimes 

• * • 

been unsuccessful", at best, and often disastrous. 

r 

The OEDP Planning Process and its Relationship to Economic Development 

i 
t 

Since the integration between ctTA plans and Overall Economic Development 
Plans was to be the primary focus of the study, a discussion of the OEDP ' 
process is 1n order. The OEDP 1s an integral element of reservation devel- 
opment planning activities and 1s a prerequisite for designation for EDA 
program participation. Planning_un1 ts must also update the OEDP annually 
to remain eligible to receive funds. Redevelopment areas sucfi as reserva- 
tions which are located 1n an existing EDD may use the districts 1 " accepted 
OEDPs 1f they actually participated 1n and supported. the OEDP planning 
process. 

In addition to providing eligibility for EDA program benefits, the OEDP 
is 1n theory part of a locally initiated planning process designed to: 

t create employment opportunities; 

t "foster more stable and diversified local economies; 

t improve local conditions; 

t provide a mechanism for coordinating the efforts 

* • 

of local Individuals and "organizations concerned with the 

* ► * 

economic development of their area. 

. .* > • 

* . % 1. 
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Its preparation sets in motion an Institutional process of economic 
development planning. OEDP committees have the responsibll 1ty of preparing 
, the OEDP and the on-going development program. The OEDP'-comml ttee 1s to 
be representative of the community. The structure of the OEDP committees 
on Indian reservations varies widely*, sometimes compbstffl of a broad spectrum 
of tribal members, and sometimes limited to the Tribal Council ("whose compo- 
sition is also q^iite varied). The OEDP sometimes Is. prepared with the 
assistance of the Economic Development Representative (EDR) and received 
by thS\£DA regional office. The EDR also assists tribes in the pre- 
appl1c^at;1on -and application process. for projects. 

The EDA Indian Program has a planning component which funds tribal planning 
programs and which is a critical aspect of EDA's overall funding and|1mple- 
mentation process. These programs vary widely; many reservations have their 
own planner(s) wh.ile some Receive plannirK) assistance through a consortium 
or other multi-tribal organization. InUny cases EDA-funded planning ef- 
forts are supplemented with HJJD and other federal agency planning funds. 
Sophistication of local planning also varies widely. Since 'funding levels 
for most planning programs are relatively small, planning efforts are 
often confined to preparation of OEDP updates and EDA reporting. In .Some 
cases, funding levels are entirely Inadequate, especially if planners are 
responsible for several reservations and must cover large geographic dis- 
tances. For instance, the Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada has three planners 
who are responsible for 23 reservations dispersed throughout the state. 
Remote reservation locations and inadequate air transportation result in 
expenditure of valuable time and scarce administrative funds in travel 
a 1 one . 

» 

The quality and effectiveness of Indian OEDPs are inconsistent. Many are . 
realistic, relevant and ,wel 1 -conceived, while many are proverbial "wish 
lists." 'Some Indian communities view the OEDP as a paper requirement rather 
than as a trueoplannlng document. This 1s reinforced when tribal priorities" 
enunciated in the OEDP are often ignored during the funding process, This 
latter point is critical. The OEDP is a planning document which must be 
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prepared to qualify the reservation as an approved redevelopment area and, 
thus, eligible for EDA grant funds. In, order to have an individual project 
funded, the tribe nfust submit a pre-appl ication, have it reviewed by the EDA 
regional office, submit an application, and enter Into a contract. The tr1^ 
•1s Informe'd 1f the project 1s deemed acceptable -to EDA'prlor to this- pro- 
cess. Often the project chosen 1s not the highest priority of the trlb'e, 
but rather reflects the funding limitations, and regional or national pri- 
orities of EDA. - 

The request for proposal defining this study stressed the UnR between the 
OEDP process and CETA manpower planning. Our field operations have found 
that the'OEDP process 1s not always the most critical element 1n economic 
development planning for the following reasons: / 

\ > 

• Preparation of OEDPs was not always done on a yearly basis. 

EDA, required updates in 1976, and has required annual reports, 
but for some tribes (i.e., Santee, which had a 1968 OEDP and 
a ^977 update but no other interim updates), the OEDP process 

• was not yearly and, hence, not compatible with a yearly manpower 
planning effort; 

• OEDPs Include discussions of CETA and manpower, but actual project 
• funding and. implementation will control the actual economic 

development thrusts that CETA should coordinate and link up with. 
Jhe development of. ^Integrated OEDP documents may in part compromise 
CETA efforts since EDA application, review, and funding processes 
are often lengthy and may flow into more than one fiscal year. 

• Other agencies - HUD, FmHA, HEW, CSA, BIA, F & W, SBA, etc.— 
are involved in economic development apart from EDA and the OEDP 
process, although the EDA planner is the key person 1n the planning 
process. Therefore, CETA Jinkages with other economic development' 
efforts are in some cases as critical, as the need to coordinate 
with the OEDP process; and 

• OEDP, preparation* is but one role assumed by the EDA-funded 
planners t)n reservations. Planners are also Yequlred^to monitor 
the construction of EDA-funded projects, to submit. applications 

12.- 
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for other economic development oriented efforts (HUD/CDBG, FmHA 
etc.). and to monitor the development of such projects. Planners / 
also assist the tribes and individual entrepreneurs in packaging 
*' BIA Business Development loa^s and grants and SBA loans. The 
importance of linking with the EDA planner is appreciated by .many 
of the Indian and Native American prime sponsors. 

f 

In summary, the OEDP is but one of a series of planning and development 
processes which reservations and communities use in securing economic 
development support. This fact was consistently brought home during the 
study and has shaped f our analysis. Early on we were forced to expand our 
inquiry beyond .the OEDP process to insure that we gained a basic under- 
standing of the state of economic development in Indian country. Our 
recommendations will reflect our belief that DINAR and OPER should expand 
their original study emphasis to promote the best interests of Title III v 
Indian prime sponsors. 

* 

Growth of Tribal Governments 

The Phase I research revealed sqrae dramatic shifts in the size, operations 
and focus of tribal government operations 1n all Of the 25 study;sites. 
'This expansion and improvement 1n operations has occurred since 1970, Prior 
to the 1970' s, tribal government .in the ktudy sites was by and large limited 
in scope and functjon. Those, reservations which received OEO funding had 
CAP agen'cies which would coordinate such programs as Headstart, family plan- 
ning and perhaps alcohol and drug abuse programs. Often CAP directors 
asswfliM an overall management and assistance function also. For many others 
tribal government consisted of the Tribal Chairman, the Tribal Council and 
a limited staff to handle its affairs. Very little executive responsibility 
was assumed. Since 1970 the combined impacts of EDA planning assistance, 
LPW Rounds I and II, 'Public Works, and Title IX and X; Manpower funds and 
and later CETA Titles II, III, and VI and Economic Stimulus Projects; 
Indian Action Teams; HUD 701 planning, Community Development Block Grants, 
and housing programs; NIAAA (now IHS) alcoholism programs, ONAP/ANA pro- 
grams; and CSA programs (and a limited number of Community Development 
Corporations); the opportunities for contracting for existing BIA and IHS 

* N 
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service delivery responsibilities under PL 93-638; and the expanded 
educational funding provided .for by the Indian Education and Self Determin- 
atlon Act have served to create the need for much larger UMbal governance 
structures. The- management and staffing of a complex^ array of programs and 
enterprises has'created a difficult situation for many tribes. 

Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the phenomenon 1s that many 
tribal governments have in large part been able to- absorb ''the changes with- 
out collapsing. They have exibited a high degree of flexibility, ingenuity 
and professionalism in this process 1n ways that would be difficult for 
similarly situated municipal governments. 

i 

v 

The transition into new administrative models has not been achieved un1- ' 
formly by all reservations x nor has the process of organizational change 
been accomplished without attendant problems. Growing pains are felt, 
throughout Indian country where many reservations have been unable to 
reorganize and others where the process has created confusion and resent- 
ment in the staff and resident population. (It is interesting to note that 
EDA grants--both PW and LPW--haye eased the organization process on some 
reservations by funding administrative centers which have been large 
enough to accomodate the administrative staffs of programs «tha-t would other- 
wide be widely dispersed throughout the reservations). 

Growth in Population -* 

Since 1970, reservations have experienced dramatic population Increases as *■ 
people have returned home, encouraged by the expanded job opportunities, new 
housing constructions, and expanded services which are now tribaTly con- 
trolled (as opposed to BIA and IHS). The high visibility of business enter- 
prises such as sawmills, agricultural and aquaculture programs, and commer- 
cial operations are examples of relatively low labor-intensive operations * 
which attract more than their share of job seekers back to 'the reservations. 
New housing is committed long before it has been completed, while long lines 
of housing applicants wait for even newer projects to be funded. 
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Any fonnal discussion of reservation population Is hampered by the inadequate 
census figures available. Moreover., updi&d census counts conducted by the, 
BIA or tribal organizations are not comparable across the board. Recognizing 
the problems presented by conducting an accurate count of population in 
Indian country, we still found the following to be significant: 

Of the twenty- five sites, 

• 2 reported an annual rate of population increase of over 25%; 

• 6 reported an annual rate of population increase of over 10%; 

• 14 reported an annual rate of population increase of over 5%; and 

• all 25 sites reported annual rates of increase of over 2%. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate element of the widespread population growth on 
Indian reservations is that the increases irf x population have not necessarily 
resulted in an increase in funds, even from those programs such as CETA where 
funding is tied directly to population. This is a result of the inadequate 
census figures of 1970 (which preceded much of the 1n-migration) afld the 
Inadequate employment updates performed by the BIA (usually through the 
Employment Assistance Program). The tribes will have to wait until 1980 
to hatfe an adequate count of their population (which will in turn assist 
program planning) and. several, such as Spokane, Washington and Oneida, 
Wisconsin, have undertaken population surveys through their CETA programs 
to augment the demographic information now available and to prepare the 
reservations for the 1980 census. > 

The Importance of CETA to Tribal Operations , 

In the face of expanding tribal government operations and an across-the- 
board growth in population, CETA has surfaced as the most critical source - 
of funding for the reservations surveyed during the study. FY 1977-78 CETA 
budgets reflected this importance especially with regard to Title VI 
Projects and public service employment placement. 

CETA has 'been instrumental in providing support for tribal government oper- 
ations, funding such critical functional areas as: planning, program 
administration, tribal courts and law enforcement operations, and project 
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operations' (1n all service delivery fields). Hence, CETA h*as been Instru- 
mental 1n supporting the development of .service Infrastructures and 
promoting self-determination th,most of thelites studied. 

/ ' l 

The .link to economic development (which will be discussed below) 1s no.iess 
substantial. CETA has enabled a number of the nascent enterprises on 
reservations to get off the ground by providing through PSE employment a 
kind of venture capital that 1s so often unavailable to tribal enterprises. 
•In short, CETA placements provide an enterprise with the staff 1t needs 
which allowsthe enterprise to get to the point where Its"' revenues are 
sufficient to support the staff. The addition of NAESP monies has produced 
an even more dramatic benefit, by enabling reservations to adequately train 
the staff supporting their enterprises while again providing subsidized 
employment or venture capital to the enterprise. Our findings suggest that 
NAESP became the major source of OJT-type support for the study sites. This 
is- due to the fact that reservation-based CETA programs have not been 
successful in developing OJT programs with non-Indian owned firms. Class- 
room training and PSE were found to be much more prevalent than Oj/on' re- 
servations. CETA Directors explained that: U) reservation people wanted to 
work on the reservation, (2) local enterprises did not have the capacity to 
launch an OJT program, and (3) PSE and classroom training would be feasible 
in the long run. "* 

j 

Movement Toward Compatible Economic Development 

As numerous commentators have noted, Indian economic development funding has 
not always reflected the best Interest of the individual reservations 
which have received support. As Vine Deloria, Jr. put 1t, 

Schemes for bringing light Industry Into reservation areas have been 
foisted upon Indians for nearly two decades.. One need only scan the 
accumulated press releases of the 'optimistic years of the 1960's 
to see the naivete which character1zed?ear1y efforts to brlnq 
Industries to remote reservations. * 

...A related feature of the late 1960's was the development of 
* Industrial parks and motels by tribes persuaded. . .that paradise v 
lay just beyond the next project. Today, Industrial parks... 
lie hidden in the weeds baking 1n the hof sun. , [and] most of these 
[tourist] projects have long since scaled down to a local motel and 

£J*£ C ???l? n f ° r co " ferences and training sessions by the tribe itself, 
with little or no tourism to help pay for them. 
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While past funding efforts may have reflected national rather than tribal 
or reservation priorities, there is every indication that the latter part 
of the 1970s has been characterized by a shift to the funding of economic 
developnrent operations that are more ^Josely compatible with reservation^ 
priorities. Timber, agriculture, aquaculture and traditional, arts and 
crafts oriented enterprises are being funded by EQA, CSA, BIA and the F1sh 
and Wildlife Service. These projects, while faoed with the same. needs for 
management and administrative controls, seem to hava%a greater potential 
for success. However,. 1t appears that Individuals capable of managing such 
enterprises are more readily available on or near the reservations, and the 
highly technical problems presented by industrial parks and tourism com- ' , 
plexes are not as prevalent in the more indigenous-based enterprises. 

The thrust toward compatibility also seems to promote secondary or tertiary 
spinoffs such a$ local food production, cannery operations, etc. It remains 
to be s,een whether such projects are successful, but it appears that they 
have a better chance «f success. 

A Backlash Against Indian Success 

The past few years have seen the governmental, population and develop- 
mental expansion of many reservations in the U.S. They have. also seen 
some dramatic courT* v ic tories involving water and fishing rights, land 
claims, and restitution for past injuries. Furthermore, tribal lands 
once, considered useless are now recognized as resource-rich and vital to our 
nation's energy policy. ^On the heels of these blessings has come the specter 
of an anti-Indian backlash that has prompted the introduction of Congressiona.1 
legislation to terminate the special relationship between Indians and other 
Native Americans and the federal government. It has also spawned the for- 
mation of special private interest -groups to lobby for that legislation. 

Such- movements have characterized much of the history of Indian affairsin 
the United States. Often the most virulent Opponents of Indians are those 
who have stood to gain the most from the divestiture of reservation lands. 
The similarity between past repressions and the current backlash movement 
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1s apparent to many In Indian country.. Many' people view much of federal 

programming to promote Indian self-determination as "termination." As such 

there 1s a paraSlT which faces many tribal governments --the desire to move 

quickly to achieve self-support, and the desire to retain the special 

relationship with the federal government. This has prompted some tribes 

to limit their use of PL 93-638 contracting to assure that the BtA and IHS, 

will perfom their responsibilities. It has prompted others to reject 

economic or community development opportunities for the same reason/ In 

short, the recent success of many reservations has caused others to become 
* 

more conservative; the recent availability of federal program support has 
caused other reservations to wonder how long 1t will last. And 1n many 
Instances, 1t has occasioned the deterioration of relationships between 
reservations* and surrounding non-Indian communities. 

The #reced ( ing discussion hasjTOuched on a number of overriding Issues which 
served to shape and expand t|e Study of CETA Plans and Reservation Economic 
Development. .In succeeding sections of this report, the study findings are 
discussed, fhe conclusions and policy recommendations are presented, and 
the methodology prepared for the study 1s outlined. 
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The findings which follow reflect the efforts of the study team to provide 
a general perspective on the relationship between CETA and economic devejop- 

* 

ment on twenty- five Indian reservations. A concerted effort has been made to 
present as broad a view as possible in th6 hope that the future efforts of 
the Department of Labor In promoting economic and community development on 
reservations will be successful. The nature of the study dictates that the 



•\>. findings be organized Into a number of critical discussion areas. These 
~ ' "include: ' ^ . 

v/ t Reservation Planning >.. j 

Linkages Between CETA and Economic Development 
* JV.vJjS- Constraints to CETA Linkages ) / 

•V- • Problems of Economic Development Support 

, • Exemplary Program Elements 



RESERVATION PLANNING 



i ' v ...The study team found that planning constitutes the most vital administrative 
r * V* activity performed by the reservation tribal governments represented in the 
. "^ s \study. This is due to the fact that reservation governments, unlike other, 
v nojir Indian local general purpose municipal governments, have no significant 
property tax base to support them and must rely, in turn upon .the federal 
4 ...A^gfant-in-ald system to support public services. Likewise, the federal govern- 
%; *V 4nent provides most of the support available for economic development on 
■ Reservations due to the general reluctance of private lending Institutions 

4 V ^nd .private investment capital to become involved 1n Indian economic, devel- 
. V, ognfent. Of the twenty-five reservations visited, only six have had sufficient 
«; *n|prae /rom resource or economic development to maintain a level (albeit much 
lo^r) of tribal government wi thout^federal support if it became necessary.- 




' T^i^rel lance on grantsmanshlp has resulted in a wijie variety of reservation 
pa' approaches . This variety Is-most apparent when 'an examination is 

• ••■* « 
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made of planning structures* planning funding sources and planning decision 
making responsibility. 

Planning Structures • ' v 

The followijig table provides a general perspective on the range of planning 
structured observed at the study <sitesi 



TABLE 1 

ON-RESERVATIQN PLANNING STRUCTURE 



\ 1 

fRIBES/POPULATlON 
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PLANNING 


single' * 


DISTRICT 


OTHER" 1 


CONSORTIUM 


DEPARTMENT 


PLANNER 


PLANNER 




<1.000 (6) 
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-3 
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1.000 - 3,000 (8) 


3^ 


7 


0 


0 


4' 


3,000 - 5,000 (3) 


0 


*3 


9 


0 * 


1 ' 


5.000 - 10.000 (4) 


0 


4 


0 


0 


2 


. >10.000 (4) 


0 * 


• 3 


. 1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 

M B ■■ ~ - ■» ' ■ ■ 


9 


17 


4 


1 


13 



vuw mgiuues: LtiM-runaea community advocate, planning coimilssloner, CETA-funded 
planner and resource developer, consultant, housing authority, planning committee. 
A-95 clearinghouse, industrial development coron1ss1on, planning board; planning 
,: v conm1ss1ons, toning board. 
One gets no suppdrt \r\ development of the OEOP. 
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As the table Indicates, planning for the smaller tribes is conducted through 
planning consortia. Responsibility for on-site project selection and 
priority setting may be vested 1n an Individual wh\le the major plifa prep- 
aration activities are carried bn by the central consortium. In two cases, 
the local planners functioned autonomously from the consortium central oper- 
ations. The consortium structure ts useful for small tribes without 
sufficient population size or administrative capaltty^o merit a full-time, 
planner, and a reservation can receive valuable technical assistance through 
a consortium. ^ • 

The consortium set-up 1s not always satisfactory. There 1s a general tendency 
on. the part of consortium members .to want to assume the major planning 
responsibilities for their reservations. Once local experience is attained 
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within the consortium structure, tribes may seek out their own planning 
grants. This situation occurred in two of the reservations under study. 
The problem this presents is that a period of staff development is required 
to become famfJlar with the application; monitoring, and administrative 
responsibilities formerly'assumed by the consortium. Planners and.'tribal 
leaders must also establish and maintain rel a ti ops-hips with federal agency 
.representatives. Often, this prdcess can be frustrating and difficult for 

both parties. * 1 » 

■» , 

% far the most common on-reservat1on planning arrangement is through a 
planning department.. However, the organization and administration of 
planning departments differ widely. Of the seventeen planning 'departments 

* 

observed during the study, four were not administratively tied together but 
rather were made up of individual * who were funded through a number of planr 
nlng grants and who had no internal working relationships. Of the remaining 
thirteen planning departments, only six have assumed planning structures 
which address comprehensive land use planning issues. The remainder are 
geared to program planning, application preparation and grants monitoring. 

Funding 

It Is Interesting to note that major planning responsibilities on thirteen 
reservations are assumed by entitles or Individuals otfter than the planning 
departments. As Table' 1 suggests, these .enti ties may 1nclude*housing 
authorities and industrial development commissions. This is due in-part 
t<J the availability of planning funds from different sources.. Table 2 
identifies the range of planning funding source^ currently used by the 
study sites. 
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TA BLE 2 
PLANNING PUWOtWG SOURCES 
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24 
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13 
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12 



j0n« 1$ in a consortium but receives no assistance. " • ' 

.Of these only nine have current funding. 
Planning trainee positions. f 

\ ' S • 

i 

As the table Indicates, the most consistent source of funding 1s through EDA 
Planning Grants. As such, EDA -funded planners represent the major planning 
workforce on reservations. - As EDA-funded planners, they are responsible for 
preparation of the OEDP, support of the OEDP committee, preparation of OEDP 
updates and annual reports, and monitoring of most EDA- funded projects. 
Since EDA Planning Grafts characteristically fund only one planner per site, 
1t 1s difficult for EDA-funded planners to assume a broader reservation-based 
planning responsibility. Table 3 displays the structure of EDA-funded plan- 
ning' programs. v 

TABLE 3 ' 
STRUCTURE OF EDA-FUNDED PLANNING PROGRAMS 





FORMAL APPARATUS 


EDA-FUNDED TLANNERS ' 


TRIBES/POPULATION 
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?0ne planner 1s on-site but funded through alconsortium 

One consortium Is now defunct* • 
*0n* trlb^ has no current relationship with its coniortium 



at two sites* 



As Table 3 suggests, only two of the larger tribes have more than one planner 
funded through, the EDA Planning Grant. In a number of cases, the EDA-funded 
planner also assumes responsibility for Community Development Block Grant 
funding,, HUD housing appl 1cat1ons, and other Economic and community develop- 
ment based planning efforts. The difficulty presented t# this situation 1s 
that there is no one available to deal with the broader Issues of compreheh*- 
slve^plannlng, land use planning, zoning and resource development planning— 
areas that are critical to "the >major1 ty of the- reservations 1n the study. 

HUD-funded planning 1s somewhat of an anomaly. As Ta<ble 2 notes, *a number 
of HUD-funded planning grants are now Inactive. These represented 701 Plannlr 
Grants which resulted 1n the preparation of reservation-comprehensive plans. 
While a number of these dgcuments remain useful planning tools, the bUflk have 
been rejected. The problem with 701 Plans 1s thati*hey were prepared by ' 
consultants whoTT»pon the completion of the plans, often terminated their 
relationships wi ththe reservations. Funds have rtqt been uniformly made avail- 
able ko update these plans and the recent growth of reservations has often 
rendered them obsolete. Also, many of the recommendations Included 1n the 
plans— housing developments, marinas, shopping centers, etc.— were overly 
ambitious and assume a level of non-federal Investment that has rarely been 
provided. « 

* 

A number of reservations have been able to secure planning support from 
Community Development Block Grant funds. On one reservation, CDBG-funded" 
planners prepared the OEDP document and monitored EDA-funded grants. A 
numbe,r of the reservations that had relied upon CDBG. funds for planning ' 
expressed some concern over the Institution of the new Indian set-aside in 
£DBG. In the past, reservations competed against small communities for funds. 
In developing the set-aside program, HUD has suggested that reservations 
will no Jonger be eligible to participate 1n the small city programs. Jh1s * 
may result 1n a net reduction 1n CDBG funds for those reservations which 
previously participated 1n the program, and may Impose a hardship on .them 1n 
their long-term planning an4 economic development activities. 
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The third largest source of planning funding has come through the Administra- 
tion for "Native Americans (ANA), the successor to the 0E0 CAP programs of the 
sixties. While CAP-related funds have been somewhat diminished 1n recent 
^ years, the ANA has maintained a general Interest in-build1ng the management 
capacities of grantee reservations. ANA-funded technical assistance has for 
some time represented the broadest, most comprehensive, and most effective 
assistance effort available to reservations. ANA funds have also been used 
to support tribal newspapers, elderly programs, transportation programs and 
the like. ANA planning funds have supported (community development planners 
who have assisted local programs 1n obtafQjrj^ grant funds for services 
delivery. In at least one case an ANA funded planner has participated 1n 1 
,a11 phases of reservation-based community and economic development planning. 

i 

4 

Planning funds have also been made available through PL 93-638 and PL 93-437 
for. general and health-related planning. At the present time the role that 
self-determination funding will play k 1n the long term 1n reservation planning 
Is not known. Fands have been made available, but they do not appear to 
have been sufficient to support planners at a high enough rate of pay. 
Planner trainees are usually not qualified to assume major planning respon- 
sibilities. 

) ' 

The same problem^ lack of adequate salaries, has affected the use of CETA 
funds-for plar>*tfng. CETA-funded planners are made available through Title 
VI whicfTTias a $10,000 salary limit which 1s often too low to attract 
qualified planners. Most of the reservations 1n the study canhot supplement 
that limit with tribal funds. Eight of the twelve CETA-funded planners were 
considered planning trainees, two assumed grantspersons roles and the remain- 
ing two are on NAESP grants. Both the grantspeople and the NAESP-funded 
planners assumed responsibilities which had' Immediate impact on their 
respective reservations. 

CETA funding support of reservation planning efforts, 1s an important link 
I between CETA and economic development. In funding planning trainees, CETA 
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1s promoting the development of reservation- based planning capabilities. 
. * Unfortunately, the need for additional planning funds 1s great right now. 
EDA currently provides the bulk of planning support, but, as Indicated 
above, this is limited. HUD/CDBG funds may prove to be effective, but the 
limited CDBG resources could pose problems. ANA funds have been drastically 
reduced from the CAP levels of the 1960s. CETA and self-determination funds, 
while potentially helpful , have as y^et not had a significant impact on 
reservation planning Activities. 

Planning Roles ^ 

The problems faced by reservations 1n obtaining planning support demonstrates 
one of the most critical gaps 1n federal funding support. Since' 1 reservation 
governments are 1n part slaves of the federal categorical grant-in-aid system, 
the bulk of planning that 1s done 1s crisis -oriented program planning which 

» 

• involves the preparation and submission of applications which may or may not 
be funded. As the following table Indicates the major planning roles have 
been assumed by a range of Individuals and groups at the reservation level. 
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TABLE 4 



L OCUS OF fK J OR TRIBAL PLANNING FUNCTIONS 



TRIBES/ POPULATION 



EDA-FUNPEO PLANNERS 
<1,000 

1,000 - 3,000 
3,000 - 5,000 
5,000 - 10,000 
MO, 000 

TOTAL 



TRIBA L CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL 



executive BMgctoff 



<l,000 
1,000 - 
3,000 - 
5,000 - 
>10,000' 

TOTAL 



AREAS OF FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 



6 
7 
3 
4 
4 



S3 

Ul «— » 
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3,000 
5,000 
10,000 



C£TA STAFF 



<1 ,000 

1,000 - 3,000 
3,000 - 5,000 
5,000 - 10,000 
> 10, 000 

TOTAL 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



6 

3 
4 
4 
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1 
1 

0 
0 
0 



I 

0 
0 
0 
0 



4 



o 

3 
1 
1 
0 



4 
3 
3 
2 
4 



16 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



II 



& 



4 

3 
2 
2 
3 



14 



4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



1 
0 
0 
0 



0 
4 
3 
3 
4 



14 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



, 1 
*-1 
0 
0 
0 



11 



4 
2 
2 
2 
3 



13 



0 
0 
0 
0 

0« 



0 
0 
1 
0 
0 



4 
2 
0 
0 
0 



5 
7 
3 
4 
4 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR. PROGRAM 



HEADS ; MANAGERS , NON-ED, 



funded* planners; -mm 

ATJTTOm 



<1,000 
1,000 - 
3,000 - 
5,000 - 

> io, boo 

TOTAL 



3,000 
5,000 
10,000 



0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



1 
t 

0 
0 
0 



3 
4 
.3 
4 
4 

18 



1 
3 
0 
2 
0 



16 



0 
,2 
I 
0 
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Table 4 cites the roles- stayed by four groups 1n reservation planning— 
EDA-funded planners, Tribal Chairmen and Tribal Councils, CETA staffs, and 
other reservation-based administrators. The areas of functional responsi- 
bility are those involved 1n preparing the OEDP, EDA project applications, 
EDA project Implementation, project monitoring, land use planning, technical 
assistance, grantsmanshlp, and manpower planning. 

As can be expected ^EDA-funded planners assume the .major responsibility for 
preparing the OEDP and EDA project applications and next to' Tribal Executives 
and Councils are most likely to be responsible for project monitoring" They 
are Involved 1n granstmanshlp— that 1s , assisting the reservation 1n gaining 
grants 1n any number af areas. 

Tribal Chairmen, Coundlmen, and Executive Directors, .while not .Involved in 
OEDP or application preparation , are consistently Involved- 1n priori ty setting I 
monitoring, and Implementation. Their roleln grantsmanshlp 1s largely based 
upon the relative lobbying and advocacy roles they play 1n seeking funding. 
Other administrative staff, while rarely Involved 1n 0£DP or EDA project 
planning, are Intimately Involved 1n project Implementation and grantsmanshlp. 

It 1s Interesting to note that CETA staff Is rarely Involved with planning 
activities other than those involved 1n administering the program. The study 
teamtends, to attribute this both to the considerable amount of time required 
to administer the CETA program and to "the fact that CETA 1s involved 1n 
providing support to projects already underway rather than 1n the planning 
stages. In fact, CETA staffs work closely with all levels of tribal govern- 
ment in supporting on-going administrative* and service delivery operations 
as well as tribal enterprises generally. 

Manpower Planning 

* 

Apart from the preparation of the manpower sections of the OEDP document and 
the narrative of the CETA grant application, there 1s relatively Vlttle 1n 
the way of comprehensive manpower planning carried on at the reservations 
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studied. This is due in part to t)je general administrative requirements 
placed upon CETA Indian prime sponsors. CETA programs are funded on a year- 
to-year basis. During the past two fiscal years Indian CETA programs have 
become eligible for additional sources of funding through increases in Title 
VI allocations, the Youth Employment Training Program, and the Native 
American Economic Stimulus Program. Moreover, CETA programs consistently 
do not know what their yearly grant allocation will be due to Congressional 
delays in CETA fund authorizations. This constant confusion over what CETA 
funds, if any, will be available retards most desires to carry on manpower 
planning activities in the.abstract. 

The lack 0/ manpower planning 1s also due to the fact that the administra- 
tive structures that have developed around the reservation CETA programs . 
rarely include manpower planners. One 1s more likely to find a job devel- 
oper or a manpower counselor, positions which require close interaction be- 
tween the program, its clients and its placement services,] rather than plan- 
ning and analysis. With few trained manpower planners, reservations are 
reluctant to become involved in long-range, manpower planning. 

Manpower planning on Indian reservations is at best a difficult undertaking. 
Most tribes have not generated detailed information about labor force needs, 
available skills, etc. Most available manpower statistics relate to general 
labor force data such as the unemployment rate. The OEDP and CETA plan 
usually do little more than cite. such gross statistics. Tribes often do not 
have the resources, staff or knowledge to undertake a comprehensive survey, 
although in many cases specific target groups have been identified, such 
as Vietnam Vets, mothers on welfare, etc., which permit mo/e targeted programs 
to be developed. 

Tribes must rely on the BIA for most of the manpower data. Nominally the . 
responsibility of the BIA Employment Assistance Program, manpower statistics 
rarely reflect the actual manpower situation on a reservation. A number of 
CETA programs— *no tab! y Spokane (through its prime sponsor) and Oneida--are 
1n the process of conducing reservation-wide surveys of population and 
employment to provide a data base for more detailed manpower planning 
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effort. A general employment survey had been conducted at P1neR1dge by. the 
community college. Each was Initiated' because the statistics available from 
the BIA were either unavailable or clearly inaccurate. 

Thus, manpower planning faces many of the same constraints that face 
reservation planning 1n general. And like reservation planning 1n general, 
the major focus of manpower planning 1s programmatic. There were three 
basic CETA planning activities which the study team found: Basic grant 
preparation, grant modification preparation, and NAESP application prepara- 
tion. Each is tied to a particular product and Involves a 1 distinct planning 
process. .The process used to develop the product reflects the structure of 
the CETA program and the range of participants in CETA planning. 

Nine of the twenty- five study sites were members of consortia prime sponsors. 
Due to the multi-tribal nature of the consortia, the planning process neces- 
sarily varied from that of single reservation prime sponsors. The process 
used by consortia usually Involved the activity of a CETA planning council 
made up of the Tribal Chairman and the CETA Program Directors of the member 
reservations. <0n four reservations there was no -local CETA administrative 
structure, only a coordinator to handle the considerable CETA bookkeeping 
functions.) . 

These planplng councils are responsible for setting priorities and program- 
ming the allocation of grant funds on a reservation-by-reservation basis. 
The prime sponsor— usual ly an independent administrative unit located on 
a reservation or 1n a centrally-located municipal 1ty— 1s ultimately respon- 
slble for data collection and grant preparation. For the most part each 
reservation runs Its CETA program Independently of the other members of the 
consortium, although In at least one case members of a reservation were ,• 
allowed to enroll 1n programs developed by another reservation 1n the • 
consortium, ajid 1n a number of cases programs were developed by the prime 
sponsor in which all members participated. 

Planning within the consortium setting is often m6re difficult than 'with a 
single reservation prime sponsor, because there are always submission dead- 
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lines to be met; it 1s often difficult to convene the planning council 
long enough to adequatelyset priorities and meet the expressed needs of 
the members; the number of members 1n certain consortia (two 1n the study 
had more than twenty members) make it difficult to adequately address all 
of their concerns; and the funding levels available to consortia are often 
limited by the two-fold administrative drain (central administration and 
reservation- based administration) on the grant. « 

Single reservation-based prime sponsors did not face the same administrative 
difficulties which plague consortium primes, but they were </lso confronted 
by certain obstacles 1n preparing grant applications.. First, to provide the 
CETA staff with a perspective on the needs of the »(eservat1on and their 
general priorities, there was a need to* establish manpower planning commit- 
tees to* assist in the preparation of the grant. The formation of the 
conmittee often took time and often Involved some turnover. Selestton of 
participants often Involved appointment by the Tribal Council. Characteris- 
tically such committees were made up of otlier reservat1on*based program or 
project heads. In such cases, the Council fet priorities* on the develop- 
ment of projects and training programs wtrfch had an Impact on the on-going 
activities of the comml ttee members. This could be both a blessing— 1n that 
accurate information was provided— and a burden— 1n that members tended to 
set their programs up as the highest priority for CETA support. Also 
Involved in such committees were Tribal Chairmen and Tribal Council members 
as well as representatives from the community. A number of CETA Directors 
praised the role of manpower comml.ttees 1n the development tf Title VI 
projects especially. Most of the prime sponsors were concerned" about 
adequately programming the Title VI funds. The role of the manpower planning 
councils in the development of Title VI projects enaMed reservations to 
secure vital services. It appears that, where active councils were Involved, 

the resulting projects were varied and committed to numerous Innovative 

v 

approaches to program planning. 

The following table provides a general perspective on the on-site CETA plan- 
ning operations observed during the study. « • • ' 
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TABLE 5 
ON-SITE CETA OPERATIONS 



TRIBES/ POPULATION 



ON-SITE CETA 
PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



UJ 




g 



CETA PLANNING 
STRUCTURE 




E3 

1- o 



TYPE OF 
COUNCIL 



Q 



OTHER 
BOS FUNDS 



5 

s 
I 



<1,000 
1,000 - 
3,000 - 
5.000 - 
>10,000 

TOTAL 



3,000 
5,000 
10.000 



15 



0 
4 
1 
1 
0 



4 

0 
0 
0 
0 



3 
4 
1 

3 
2 

12 



'5 
5 
2 
3 
2 

17 



4 

1 

0 
0 

i 



3 
2 
0 
1 
0 



2 
1 
0 
1 

3 



4 

5 

3 
2 

J_ 
15 



1 

3 
0 
0 
0 



2 
4 
1 

3 
3 

13 



As the table suggests, not all reservations established committees, and of 
those established, not all were standing. 

Manpower committees together with the CETA Project Directors and thejr staffs 
were responsible for the preparation of a number of grant modifications during 
- the last two fiscal years which reflected t,he addition of Title VI funds, 
youth program funds, and other grant support. The ability of the prime 
sponsor-to program this money in a timely, .creative and efficient manner 
reflected 1n large part the Ingenuity of the manpower committee 1n establish- 
Ing projects which helped meet the needs of the reservation. As Vater discus- 
sions will show, a number of the re serva,ti^ins--were' quite creative 1n develop- 
ing projects which supported tribal economic development. 

¥ 

Table 5 also -shows the relationship of committees to the securing of Balance., 
.of State and other CETA funding support. As Vater discussions will suggest, 
Balance of State of CETA Title I. funds can provide a high level of support to 
reservation programs. 

♦. 
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Perhaps the most dramatic example of creative manpower planning to support 
economic development Involved the projects funded under the Native American 
Economic Stimulus Program (NAESP). The unique requirements -of NAESP-- that 
1t was to be a competitive application process and that direct links to 
economic or community development efforts were to be^ established— forceo 1 
applicants to assume a different posture 1n NAESP planning than they * 
normally did with CETA. , *« 4 * • 

4 

The process resulted 1n the development of a number of^nte resting planning 
models which Included: 

# • Consortium prime .sponsors preparing applications for the. 

consortium as a. whole and wl.th consortium members individually 
(EWIC; Tlingit Haida) 

• Consortium members preparing proposals Independent of other 
members and the oHme sponsor (Lumrri ) <♦ « 

• CETA Program Directors preparing proposals with the direct 
input of the proposed program directors or departmental heads 
who would be ultimately responsible for the program (Papago, 
Oneida) 

* 

§ Non-CETA program developers developing the applications without, 
appreciable CETA program participation (Lumml, Pine Ridge) 

In. all, ten of the twenty-five sites did not submit NAESP applications for a 
variety of reasons, including not enough time, ^flPs did not fit Into 
scheduling of planning, never received materials. 

Given the fifteen project categories, the initial step 1n the process was 
project selection. Methods of project selection varied. For consortia, the 
prime may have either Involved the members 1n a group priority setting 
session where members decided upon consortium-wide and Individual projects, 
or in merely passing *on the application, guidelines to the members encouraging 
them to submit their own projects.. One exemplary example of the former 
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l<%?d by the Eastern Washington Indian Consortium, which made 
velcmer/planner available to the Individual tribes for project 



For 1Vid0|N|^t brime^ponsors,- project selection was a priority-setting 
exerclsi'wj^h 1nv6Tjf#id1ffer^nt on-site representatives. For all NAESP 
applicants,. project. sje?|&1on was a difficult exercise 1n Round I due to time 
constraints^^! uVe -tojj* funded 1n Round I caused a few primes to dis- 
regard ihe ffsgiktdn Round U. ? 

Generally; th^^fgp planning process gave reservations the opportunity to 
engage 1n more f^^i.zed pfenning, to Integrate programmatic themes and to 
address the tralnt&ne^ds ofltfaff for tribal. prlprity projects. It . * 
also permitted a 1o^|^^enn\fo^|tra1ning, 

NAESP planning proc*3j| .yar\ed, esfceei'al ly depending on whether a consortia 
or single reservation^^1nvol*'!^f w " ?JN Some consortia staff provided strong 
planning and strategy$&i$tance a$d assistance 1n proposal writing. One, 
Spokane, even had a $lf|j$£r who wajjf assigned specifically to develop Eco- 
nomic Development pr^ci^fe wit^ the tribes. Other consortia provided overr 
all planning but left it to the tribe* to develop proposals, which they then 
reviewed and submitted to 0RIAP. In other cases, the consortium developed 
the proposals themselves, based on what they felt the needs to be, nee^s 
that had been identified as priorities in previous sessions, and submitted 
them for the entire consortium. Once funded, consortium members were given* 
the opportunity to participate, while the prime sponsor retained program 
administration responsibility. 'J 

Once grafts were awarded, the mode of actual project development varied 
from reservation to reservation. The primary project developers, on-site 
were CETA staff, program heads, including planners, project directors, 
especially those V/ho potentially would be heading the project, and a few . 
proposals were developed with the assistance of outside trainers "who would 
be doing the training if- the. project were funded. \ Of the fifteen reservtfr 
tions which did submit proposals, twelve had at least one project funded. 
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Sorap of the positive results of the' NAESP process observed Included; 

• NAESP allows for a direct link to economic development planning 
and operations 1n ways that' are beneficial. 

• NAESP allows for a longer commitment to a project, allowing 
participants to receive adequate training for* difficult job 
activities, and NAESP ensures funding of longer than one year, 
wh/lch Is critical to the success »f economic development. 

• * ' v 

• NAESP planning brought numerous key reservation actors together 
in planning efforts which heightened the understanding of CETA, . 
apprised CETA personnel of the problems of economic development, 
and created an^on-going atmosphere of mutual support. 

H 

Table 6, below, gives a general perspective on the NAESP planning proces 
As 'the table indicates, there was almost equal involvement of CETA staff 
program heads, and NAESP Project Directors on the project planning. • Thi 
suggests a coordinated planning process not usually found in. the reser- 
vation-programs studied. Also, the fact tyiat CETA program involvement 
was observed In the development stages suggests that the, involvement of 
CETA staff in economic development extends beyond the planning phase. 

.» 
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7 
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u Some tribes had some proposals approved and some not funded; includes- approvals In FY 1977 
•nd FY 1978. . „ K . 
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LINKAGES BETWEEN CETA AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The original focus of the study was upon the integration of CETA plans and 
OEDPs. After considerable field research it became apfwrent .that the focus 
should expand to the integration of CETA and all economic development acti- 
vities on reservations. As such, we have observed linkages between CETA 
and economic .development in the areas of program planning, program develop- 
ment and program operations. * 

Planning Linkages • ± 

The very nature of economic development planning makes it difficult to 
integrate with CETA manpower planning. EDA and HUD projects' (especially 
housing projects) may take yea r>s to be funded while CETA is programmed 
on a fiscal year basis. Hence, the appropriate time for linkages between 
the two is often after an economic development project has been funded or 
1s in the final stages of review. 

Although there was no evidence of comprehensive manpower plans being 1nte- . 
•grated into reservation *t>lans , the study team observed a number of examples 
of coordinated planning that reflected a level of integration between CETA 
and economic development planning: 

• On three reservations-- Warm Spring ^Oregon; Ft. Peck, Montana; 
and Salt Riv«r, Arizona— the on-going program planning activities 
of the tribal government reflected a close linkage betweensman- 
power and economic community development. The planning processes 
developed on these reservations served to integrate manpoWr 
planning into^the day-to-day planning activities. It should be 
noted that each of these reservations has established a planning 
system which appears more sophisticated than those 1n*ftlace on ■ 
the. other reservations included in the study; 

• NAESP planning involved EDA planners, CETA programs, departmental^ 
directors and others 1n "crisis-orientedy one-shot planning 
efforts. NAESP planning was the most prevalent example of 

"coordinated planning observed which reflected the integration 
of CETA and economic development; * ' 
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• In at least three cases. FY 1979 CETA Title VI funds were earmarked 
to EDA-funded projects which Indicated the commitment of CETA 
funds 1n the project application process rather than after the fact; 

( 

• In a number of cases people Involved with the CETA program also " 
served on OEDP committees which were Involved 1n the preparation 
of the OEDP document; and 

t In a number of cases, the EDA planner served on the CETA manpower 
planning committee. 

Thefollowlng table represents an attempt to describe the linkages between 
CETA and the 0EDP/Econom1c Development Planning process on the reservations 
studied. 
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rather than formal manpower plans. 
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Table 7 reflects the formal linkages observed between CETA and the OEDP 
planning process (see Background for a discussion of the process). As 
mentioned earlier Tone link 1s through the establishment of CETA trainee 
positions. On sparsely populated reservations, these positions are most 
critical because they often reflect the only, on-site person Involved 1n 
economic development planning. On larger reservations they represent 
Individuals who can, with training, support the complex planning needs 
of larger reservations. CETA staff or Director participation on OEDP 
committees 1s critical because 1t provides the CETA staff with a perspec- 
tive on economic development and keeps them abreast of economic development 
Initiatives. 

The columns referring to "CETA Input!," "Reference to CETA 1n OEDP," 
and "Integration of OEDP Manpower Plan 1n CETA Narrative" all refer. to the 
actual OEDP and CETA planning document prepared for the reservations. Of 
these, the most critical 1s the "CETA Input" designation because 1t reflects 
the general participation of the CETA Director* 1n providing the EDA planner 
information to prepare the manpower portion of the OEDP. 

The final category reflects the participation of CETA. staff „1n the NAESP 
planning process. CETA program staff participation 1n the NAESP planning 
v process was evident in fourteen of the f 1fteerureservat1ons which submitted | 
applications. As mentioned, above, this was/the most significant link between 
CETA and economic development planners and was cited offen as the beginning 
of an established relationship between the two programs. In at least three 
cases, these program planning linkages have been extended beyond the NAESP 
process Into the regular CETA planning* process. One Interesting point that 
should be made is that on a number of reservations— those of unjier 5000 
population— there exist numerous 1-hformai linkages between CETA Directors^ 
and EDA planners. This often makes it easy'for on-go1ng communications ami 
coordination, between the two. For a number of the reservations this point 
was reflected somewhat in the fact that the^CETA narrative and the manpower 
section of the OEDP were identical. * 
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Developmental Llnkapes 

The study team has designated "development" to Identify those links between 
CETA arid economic development that fall between the planning of a project or 
enterprise and the actual operation of that project or enterprise. . Accord- 
ingly,^ "development" connotes those CfrA staff development -actlvl ties 
Involved In preparing the staff of a project for their eventual work activ- 
ities and the support provided by CETA 1n the actual construction or "develop 
ment" of project facilities. 

, r 
« 

Due to the lack of available training resources .on a number of reservations, 
the limited time available for training under the OJT and classroom training 
elements of the cWa program, and efmphasls placed on Title VI 1n the 
Veservatlon CETA programs, the developmental linkage appeared to be th$ 
weakest of the linkages between CETA and economic development observed by 
the study team— that 1s,. 1f one disregards the NAESP program which represents 
a strong and important developmental link. 

The lack of OJT programs on reservations 1s due to a number of factors.* 
First, there are few^non- Indian enterprises willing, to Institute such 
programs. The tribal ly-owned Industrial plants werejnore likely to use 
Title VI placements rather than OJT, and the non- Indian owned plants were 
more likely to use the BIA OJT program. 

% 

The BIA OJT program supports adult vocational training. A firm located on 

or near or Intending to jocate on or near a reservation may enter into a 

contract wHh the^BIA to train Indian workers who w1,ll work 1n the plant 

when 1t Js/cons true ted. In some cases tlje BIA will pay the expenses of 
sending the Indian OJT candidate from the reservation to the company's manu- 
facturing .pl.ant 1n another city or state for training. 

* • . *m 

V 

Since there tends to.be a rather high rate of labor turnover and absenteeism 
In the first year among Industries which locate on Indian reservation?, the 
fact that the OJT program 1s continuous and reimburses *the company up to one- 
half the starting wage for each worker 1n training, means, that low labor costs 
ban be maintained. The contract amount 1s agreed upon by the BIA and the 



company, with the company designing ^the training program It requires. The 
maximum term of training 1s two years with few exceptions. 

The benefits provided by the BIA OJT program may outweigh those of the 
comparable CETA OJT program. First, the tribe 1s not necessarily involved 
1n the effort. The BIA and the branch plant can maintain their relationship 
apart from the tribe. The situation may tend to promote heavy turnover'. The 
company has an Incentive to maintain as many people as possible on OOT to 
serve the subsidy. Apparently there 1s no counseling component tied to the 
program (at least that 1s what our observations revealed). Hence, the plant 
may ultimately hurt the tribe 1n Its efforts to establish a stable work force. 

One solution that is available to overcome the potential abuses present 1n 
BIA OJT 1s for the tribe to contract for 1t under PL 93-638. He do not know 
1f 1t 1s possible for a tribe to do so, but Inquires could prbve positive. 
The contracted program could be run by the CETA program and orientation and 
other Title III services could be made available to BIA OJT trainers. Absent 
such a set up the corporation would opt for BIA OJT and the tribe may go 
along to preserve their CETA funds for other efforts. 

An Interesting Issue which surfaced during the research was the provision 
of developmental training to a number of Title III primes and consortium 
members by Title I or Balance of State prime sponsors. Oneida, Nett Lake, 
Pyramid Lake and Santee received support from other prime sponsors 1n 
developing programs. (This raises an Interesting point and that is, what 
should the role of DINAP be in assisting prime sponsprs 1n tapping Into 
state and local CETA funds? Most of the prime sppnsors had attempted to 
secure such support for their programs, but not all were successful. 
Oneida's effort 1n securing local support and the Papago effort 1n organ- 
izing reservation and urban Indians to advocate for support were potentially 
exemplary efforts in this regard.) 
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It appears that the key to developmental efforts 1n training, including 
NAESP, ts the mobilization of local training resources* including the 
involvement of community colleges, reservation-based colleges, vocational- 
technical Institutes, etc. Mobilization of these key resources and their 
involvement in CETA planning and program development is an important 
element In a smooth running CETA program. The addition of a resource 
development specialist who could also serve as the CETA planner (see above), 
would be a beneficial addition to the CETA staff. ,(The Eastern Washington 
Indian Consortium has a planner/resource developer on the staff who assists 
the consortium members.) 

With regard to construction or facilities development, the study team 
observed a number of cases where CETA- funded construction efforts performed 
BIA/HIP, HUD modernization, or other construction rehabilitation activities. 
What is involved 1s the formation of a Title VI project to conduct the 
necessary activities. These activities either supplement or take the place 
of the training and work efforts performed by the Indian Action Team programs 
of the *blA, 

» 

Table 8 below Illustrates the linkages between CETA and the development 
of reservation projects, including construction of projects and staff 
preparation for the running and .management of projects. Less than half ' 
of the tribes have used CETA trainees for construction of projects and 
facilities; most of these were forEDA-and BIA-funded activities. CETA 
was linked to BIA-Trlbal Work Experience Program (TWEP) in only one instance, 
and to the Indian Action Team (IAT) only four times. In these cases IAT 
training funds were used as a first step training level and as people were 
trained they were elevated to. CETA, at a higher salary level. This step 
ladder enabled tribes to provide a longer training period, which is 
especially important when developing skills 1n construction, which usually 
requires an apprenticeship of several years. 

/ 

In spite of HUD and EDA funding of millions of dollars worth of, Indian 
projects, many projects are forced to go off the reservation for bid due to 

* 
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timing requirements of agencies or the necessity of going to the lowest 
bidder. Tribes with force accounts were able to save money, and to utilize 
Indians for their own construction projects while providing training opportun- 
ities. 
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Operational Linkages " ' 

The most significant llrik between CETA and economic anV community .development 
on the reservations studied 1s the operational link— the support provided by 
PSE enrol lees to programs and enterprises and the actual operations Of the 
NAESP grant programs. In a number of cases, CETA^provldes the sole source 
of capital for trlbhl enterprises. .The fol Towing 1s a listing of the 
operational supporr provided by CETA to the reservations studied: 
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12 of the 25 reservations received planning support 
25 of the 25 reservations received administrative support 
17 of the ?5 reservation Housing Authorities received support 
14 of the BIA agencies received support 

20 of the 25 reservations received support to their health and 
social services programs 

22 of the 25 reservations received direct support to their economic 
development enterprises * . * 



An examination of Uie field trip reports will give a better indication of the 
economic enterprise support provided by CETA, but the following 1s an 
abbreviated rundown: v * v " 

Hannahville, Michigan - agriculture, swine farm, construction (IAT), store 



Craig, Alaska 

Santee „Sio<ix 

Pyramid Lake 
Nett Lake 
Passamaquoddy 
Hoopa 
Spokane 

San Juan Pueblo 

Mescal ero 

Salt River 

Lummi 

Oneida 

< 

Warm Springs 
Fort Hall 
Fort Berthold 
Choctaw 
Cherokee, N.C. 
San Carlos 



m - non$, due to unique makeup of profit and non-profit 
f entitles at regional and village level (see trip 
report) 

- tribal store, agriculture program, cannery (NAE$P) , 
industrial development (NAESP) 

^ - aquaculture project (Title I);. fencing project 

- timber mill 

- trucking company, construction, food co-op 

- forestry service 

- agricultural program 

- none; informed that enterprises (even tribal ly owned) 
not eligible for Title VI * " 

- none; informed that enterprises (even tribal ly owned) 
not eligible for Title VI 

♦ 

- sand and gravel operation, construction company 

- none; informed that enterprises not eligible * 

- refuse service, agricultural programs (NAESP), 
support of planned print forms plant 

- none; informed that enterprises, not eligible' 

- agriculture, trading post, livestock complex 

- tribal utilities, maintenance service 

- development company (YETP), arts and crafts e s tore 

- land project, construction 

- peridot -project, jojoba project, ,.tr1bal bowling 
' alley (planned), agriculture and irrigation 
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Wind River 
Fort Peck 

Rosebud 
Pine Ridge 

Papago 

Cherokee, Okla. 



- pole-post enterprise, Arap^ho Ranch 

- construction (NAESP), domestic fuel (NAESP), 
Industrial par* management ( NAESP f 

- ranching, construction 

- arrow factory, agricultural program (NAESP), 
telecommunications -(NAESP) 

- agriculture (NAESP), livestock (NAESP), industrial 
development (NAESP) .. r 

- tourism,- agriculture (ore hard- ranch) 



As the above' 11st suggests, ;a number of tribes were advised that use of PSE 
funds for tribal enterprises' was not permitted. It 1s Interesting to note, 
however, that PSE provides $ source of venture capital to allow nascent 
enterprisers, with no line of capital, to support operations 1n getting a 
position where they can become self-supporting and eventually profit-hiaklng. 

It 1s also interesting to note that the profits, 1f they are*ever achieved, 
are 1n many cases to be committed to the maintenance of human services programs 
which are sadly underfunded. There needs to be a clear definition of the 
potential for PSE and NAESP funds and, 1f necessary, the drafting of legis- 
lation to exempt Title III prime sponsors from some of the more restrictive 
and irrelevant regulations tied to, £ ETA nationwide. 

Table 9 presents the range of operational linkages observed on the study sites. 
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CONSTRAINTS TO C ETA LINKAGES : < 

— — — — i — ■ — - — -— — ■ — — ■ i - .. . . — - — , * 

t 

CETA 1s vital to the operations of most tribal governments visited in Its 
support of essential' social services provision, 1n direct linkages to eco- 
nomic development ventures, and 1n the development of a governmental structure 
capable of managing future economic activities. During the site visits, 
however, mention was consistently made of a number of factors which act as. 
constraints to more, efficient utilization of CETA and a? Impediments to 
Unking 'CETA to tribal economic development efforts. These factors have been 

grouped into dlsctfete^ areas: 

i, 

• Communl cation 

• Regulations ' . * 

• Reporting Requirements' * ... ' 

• Assistance • « • ^ 

Table 10 below details the consistency with which the problems with DINAP 
support were mentioned by the study sites. Iysh0ui4.be noted that in 
collecting data regarding problems with CETA support, reservation represent- 
atives were, not asked to respond to direct inquiries aljout support. Rather* 
they were asked about problems with CETA in general.' The table below reflects 
the efforts of the study team to organize the responses. /, 
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Communication 

Problems were noted with respect to communication from DINAP, especially from 
• the Washington office. There 1s no regular flow of communications from DINAP. 
Bulletins are. Issued from time to time but many tribes expressed a desire for 
^ more consistent and informative pattern of communication. When communication 
is established, it 1s usually one-way; from Washington to the tribes or region- 
al offices and slow in coming. The table reflects this concern about delay. 
Eleven sites reported that communication was slow.. It should be recognized 
that a number of those sites were*members of consortiums. DINAP policy is 
to communicate directly to prime sponsors. Consortium members must rely upon 
- the prime to provide them with information. This creates a definite time lag 
and creates problems for both- prime sponsors and their members. Tribes 
receive a great dea.l of support from their consortia, whether 1t be in admin- 
istration, management, planning, or other types of assistance. Some tribes 
are generally satisfied with the consortium arrangement, while others expressed 
a strong level of dissatisfaction. A few were in the process of beJoming 
prime sponsors, either because of their size or dissatisfaction with the 
performance of the consortium. 

Some tribes, especially those which are not very small,. felt that the admin- 
istrative overhead pulled qff by the consortium was a drain on the total amount 
of resources due the tribe. The presence ot a consortlunTimposes another 
level of bureaucracy, and tended in many cases to exacerbate communication 
problems between the tribes and DINAP. In once Instance a con sort* urn member 
did not receive notification of NAESP until one day before the proposals were 
due, and at that received only the cover letter and not the packe.t of Infor- 
mation describing the program. The additional level of CETA program admin- 
istrators also makes a participatory planning process difficult, given the 
limited time DINAP usually allows for modifications and applications". 

Some tribes complained of a total lack of services on the part of the consor- 
tium. In a few cases the~consort1um drew a large overhead rate for administer- 
ing a CETA program that was in reality almost completely administered by the 
tribal CETA staff. Tribal CETA staff ha,ve aTso experienced difficulty 1n 
some cases in obtaining assistance or Information from the DINAP project 
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officer, who Insisted on dealing only with the consortium staff. This 1s a 
problem, especially when the tribe staff could not obtain the necessary 
assistance from the consortium. 

Many tribes would like to see more of a dialogue between DINAP and the field. 
Areas where communication was cited to be deficient were: grant award notifi- 
cation, general program changes or announcements (such as NAESP), Information . 
about other CETA programs, regulations, pending legislation, and requests for 
Information. -An area of particular concern was the impact of proposed changes. 
In CETA legislation* on CETA programs. Deficiencies Included delays in 
response from DINAP, too limited amount of Information provided, sporadic 
communication, and limited feedback— especial ly on proposals or applications" 
* submitted. 

♦ 

« ' * ■ 

A number of reservations offered feedback- about NAESP. While there was .much 
enthusiasm for NAESP and hopes that 1t be continued. 1n some way, some general 
Issues were raised that highligh^ the communication problems cited above. 
Ten out of the twenty-five tribes Interviewed did not submit NAESP' appl 1ca- 
tions. Many (including tribes who did' submit)" did not have enough time 1n 
Round I to prepare their proposals adequately. Several., Including some 
consortium members, did not receive Information 1n time to prepare an applica- 
tion. Since most project officers were not very knowledgeable about'NAESP, 
limited assistance was .available in project planning/ and development. A few 
tribes did not receive sufficient funding to Implement their projects as 
planned, and a few experienced .severe delays 1n funding and grant awarding. 
There was limited feedback on why ap'pl 1cat1ons were not funded. 

It should be noted that during our field trips, the concerns' listed above 
.were not focused on specifically during interviews. Rather, we asked 
generally about" problems that staff may have experienced with CETA so that ' 
CETA program administrators would highlight the problems most Important to 
them. Since we did not probe but let the tribes Identify the problem areas, 
1t is possible that more tr1b*s than those which mentioned them may be 
experiencing similar problems: The follo"w1irg table represents the problems 
experienced with the NAESP program. . 
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The problems enumerated are almost all Involved with communications and the 
desire of CE.TA programs to engage In a dialogue with DINAP and their Individual 



project officers. 



\ 



During the study a number of DINAP efforts to Improve communication were 
started. -Regional prime sponsor organizations were formed to assist 1n 
inter-program Information sharing and the Indian and Native American CETA 
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Coalition was encouraged to communicate to the prime sponsors regarding the 
Implications for CETA Indian programs of the CETA reauthorization legislation 
In FY 1979. During the latter part of the field research phase, respondents 
were not. as adamant about communication problems as- they had been earlier. 
However, all would agree that Inadequate communications does remain a con- 
siderable problem. 

Regulations ^ 

Many of the problems that Indian CETA programs experience with CETA regulations 
are inherent in the CETA program Itrself and arise becalise the regulations were 
devised for non- Indian economies and do not recognize the unique conditions 
and needs of Indian tribes and' Alaska Native communities. For Instance, most 
unemployment on reservations is structural and will not be alleviated until 
tribal economies are relatively^self-sustalni'ng. Regulations requiring 15 
weeks ojf unemployment prior to" use of Title VI, 30 days for other Jitles, 
disregard -the seasonal nature of much tribal employment activity and the 
cyclical nature of employment for eveh the most skilled workers. Time limits* 
for participation in training and PSE are also unrealistic 1n many Instances, 
since the training period may not be long enough to adequatelyt'rain someone 
1n needed .skill areas, since there may be no positions available in unsubsi- 
di zed permanent employment once the term is completed, and since the tribe 
may not have adequate sources of funding to provide adequate support in public 
'service areas. Seventy-six percent of the reservations studied cited the 
Mandatory 15-week unemployment figure and 56% of the reservations cited the 
limits in PSE participation as detrimental to their reservation development. 

The issue of participation presents an Increasingly difficult constraint on 
Indian economic development. As the findings above suggest, CETA is a vital 
resource to reservation economies and economic development. If suggested 
changes in PSE and OJT programs which further limit participation by en- 
r&llees are enacted and applied to reservations, there could, be dramatic 
repercussions for Indian Title VI prime sponsors. 
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Enforcement of the requirements regarding nepotism has also been a problem 
given the Interrelatedness of tribal families, and the small size of many of ^ 
the tribes studied. OINAP Interpretatlou of eligibility for participation 
1n CETA when tribal members receive per capita shares from royalties, etc. was 
also uneven. Sometimes tribal members could participate 1n training but other 
times a per capita share was construed to be Income, so that potential trainees 
exceeded Income requirements. Limitations on PSE salaries prevent CETA from 
being used for higher level training, especially for management. This sltua-" 
tlon occurred at some of the more organizationally complex reservations. 

* 

Besides the problems with time participation and maximum length of participa- 
tion for Title VI, a further problem exists when some tribes have tried to 
use Title VI for "for-profit" enterprises. Here again, DINAP interpretation 
has varied, and considerable confusion exists regarding use of Title VI. 
In most Instances so-called for-profit tribal enterprises have yet to show • 
profits. Income generated from these enterprises i s*earmarked to support 
tribal operations, especially in the provision of services. Some tribes have 
been able 'to use CETA Title VI for enterprises and others have been told it 
1s not an allowable use. This provision often prevents the integrati-en-ef 
.manpower and economic development. 

Reporting Requirement s 

Another problem area relates to reporting requirements. Many tribes 
commented that a very limited time frame in which to respond to DINAP requests 
for reports and modifications, as well as the amount of paperwork required, 
put stress on already understaffed CETA offices. A large number of tribes 
complained of the time-consuming and burdensome process of preparing modifi- 
cations. Most tribes felt that multi-year funding would considerably enhance 
planning and project integration efforts. Many tribes, both those with complex 
accounting systems and those with relatively unsophisticated fiscal capabil- 
ities, expressed the desire for a simpler accounting system that could be 
integrated into overall tribal accounting and administration overhead budgeting. 
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Assistance 

Support from project officers is necessarily limited by the small' number, of 
regional staff and the breadth of assistance required. Consistency in project 
officer support is constrained by the frequent turnover oP*egional staff; this, 
inhibits continuity in reservation CETA programs with respect to a relationship 
developed between a project officer and the CETA staff, especial,]* since each 
reservatioa or consortium has a unique set of problems and needs. CETA staff 
Dften receive conflicting information from project officers about regulations, 
modifications and potential use of CETA, even within the same regional office. 
Many CETA project -directors stated a need for more on-site technical assistance 
in program management, accounting, and development and not just monitoring. 
In cases where project officers had provided analysis of the tribe's program, 
either fiscally or programme tical ly , many of the recommended changes were 
implemented to the satisfaction o£ the tribes and the project officer. 

This request for more on-site technical assistance is also matched by a 
request for more" relevant trafni rig opportunities for CETA directors and staff. 
As CETA staff develop more sophistication through management of expanding 
CEIA programs, concurrent with tribal e/pansion and Increasing complexity of 
tribal operations, many CETA directors feel .their project officers do not have 
the expertise, which can often only be developed by running a CETA program, 
to provide more advanced training. Outside trainers were sometimes' 'thought 
to be very useful', but many tribes expressed the desire to receive training 
from other experienced prime sponsors or to select their own trainers. This' 
1s primarily important in the areas of management and programme lopment, § 
especially with respect to economic development. 
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Many tribes receive positions, from Balance of State (BOS) or other prime ' 
sponsors, but many do not even though tribal populations are Included in the 
BOS or other applications for funding. A number of ♦tribes asked URSA/DKA 
to request DINAP project officers to assist them in tapping thts resource. 
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PROBLEMS OF ECON OMIC DEVELOP M ENT SUPPORT * 

Support of Indian reservations, especially economic ^development support, has 
in many cases created more problems than it has resolved. It could be said 
that, for the most part, fund sources have experienced the same type of 
difficulty through the funding of Indian programs as the Indians 'have had 
in administering them. For example, the administrative responsibilities of 
the' Division of Indian and Native American Programs of DOL have expanded 
from $76 million to over $200 million in FY 1978. This increase was absorbed 
without any appreciable increase in support staff. EDA' funding of Indian 
reservations has expanded dramatically in the type of programs funded since • 
1972 without any real increase in staff*' to administer the program.., PL 93-638 
contracting has not been understood adequately by BIA and IMS program staff 
with the result being, in some cases, resistance to reservation contracting 
and a lack of adequate support. ScJme of the direct problems such confusion 
has caused include: 

• Gaps in Fupding Support 

• Inconsistent and Unrealistic Federal Expectations 

• A Lack of Coordination and Cooperation Among Agencies 

Each of these is discussed below. 

9 

Gaps in Funding Support 

While much money is made # available to Indian reservations in the form of 
categorical grants, the problems oj/tffte specialized grant-in-aid system are 
exacerbated on reservations. Reservations faced with a need to support 
administrative .structures without a general property tax base must scour 
the Catalogue^ Federal Assistance to meet their needs., The case of 
planning funding mentioned above is a good example. 

♦ 

It is also true in the case of much needed technical assistance. While 
Support for managers is not normally available, neither is there adequate 
technical assistance provided to develop managers. Technical assistance'is 
often provided by consultants on a contract basis. Sqch consultants often 
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have Uttle time to familiarize themselves with the situation on-site, are 
given too IfttTe time to perform their work, and often are themselves over- 
committed. The assistance received 1s often uneven and Inconsistent; however, 
several reservatlonsNurveyed have had excellent experiences. 

Tfie problem 1s exacerbated by the fact that technical assistance 1s needed 
1n many areas and the assistance available 1s quite limited, when 1t 1s 
available at all. Often one agency will provide 1t for Its programs but not 
for others. -This 1.s a problem faced^y all levels of government bttt 1t 1s 
extremely -critical for the resource-poor reservations. 

Another gap in support is centered In the widespread failure of federal 
agencies to provide assistance to reservations 1n the area of resource 
Identification. A necessary prelude to a comprehensive approach to economic 
development lies in a knowledge of the reservation resource base. Only with 
such a knowledge can the potentials for and constraints upon development be 
analyzed and planned. Unfortunately, many tribes, Including eleven of the 
twenty- five surveyed, expressed a concern about the general lack of adequate 
Information on their resource base. Evidently this 1s especially true 1n 
cases where leases have been let to energy companies who have performed 
their own exploratory studies but not shared the information with the tribes. 
Of the reservations surveyed, only one, Wind River, had the funds to hire a 
resource development consultant to assist 1n the planning and. leasing 
activities. 

Where funds are available in a given area they are often Inadequate for the 
job at hand. This is often most critical In economic development projects 
such as timber or agricultural operations where funding limits require' the 
splitting of grants Into phases. The problem arises when a project must 
be completed prior to becoming a viable competitive entity. This 1s true 
of numerous enterprises, perhaps most significantly the Indian Industrial 
Parks funded by EDA In the late sixties and early seventies. In many cases, 
these parks could not offer adequate amenities such as buildings or warehouses 
to prospective Industries to attract them to locate. Recent EDA and NAESP 
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efforts to* provide support for the improvement of Industrial parks at 
Papago, AHzorwrMnd Oneida, Wisconsin should help to alleviate the problems 
there. V 

The type of support often presents a problem. Certain enterprises require 
costly equipment. Such equipment can be secured from government surplus. 
- Howeyer, securing maintenance- free equipment" 1s Impossible and while 
"maintenance men are often supported through CETA, money for parts 1s 'unavail- 
able. Hence generators and cold storage facilities lay unjjsed (especially 
1n Alaska) due to Inadequate fund support 1n key areas. 

This underscores the critical issue of economic development on reservations-- 
the lack of venture capital and the Inability of tribes to secure an adequate 
line of credit- from private lending Institutions.' Those tribes with established 
lines of credit can see projects through to completion; those without have 
great difficulties. 

0. 

♦ 

Inconsistent and Unrealistic Federal Expectations . * 

The expanded support that numerous agencies which fund Indian reservations „ha.ve 
provided in the past few years, has at times been administered incontft'steritly 
and, to some reservations, unfairly. One complaint often heard 1s that there 
is a lack of continuity in program administration. Federal representatives 
are continually being reassigned, the result being that reservation program 
staffs are continually being asked to shift their mode of operation to accom- 
modate the new federal representative. The problem extends to the Interpreta- 
tion of regulations 1n the manner in which applications are prepared or 
structured, the monitoring or audit functions are conducted, or the actual 
eligibility of certain key projects under certain fund programs. 

\ 

In some Instances federal programs are administered without any regard' for 
the realities of reservation life.. For example, Farmer's Home Administration 
funds are available 1 for home loans, facilities loans and land acquisition. 
However, few reservations are able. to secure FmHA support due to the require- 
ment that the land be mortgaged. Trust land cannot be mortgaged. Warm 
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Springs, Oregon got around the regulations by putting up other tribal 
resources to secure the loan; less affluent reservations could not. 

The time 1t takes to fund a project ca)i be a burden. HUD Indian, housing 
projects take considerable time, often several years, to be completed. 

♦ 

In EDA the process is more uneven. Conventional Public Works prdjects 
♦or Title IX and X projects require feasibl 1 1ty studies (often more than 
one), while LPW Rounds I and II funds were allocated and construction 
was to begin within 90 days. In isolated locales such as upper Minnesota 
or Alaska this requirement has been a problem. 
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Often these problems stem from the fact that federal programs are rarely 
structured to meet the unique needs and limitations confronting the majority 
of Indian reservations. Rather, a section establishing the eligibility 
of Indian reservations for Support is included 1n the broader piece of 
legislation authorizing the federal grant program. Even in those instances 
where Indian programs are established administratively, such as the HUD 
Indian . CDBG set-aside, problems can ensue. (See Planning? above. ) 

Lack of Coordination and Cooperation Among Agencies 

Indian economic and community development projects suffer from a lack of 
Intra- and inter-agency cooperation and coordination. Examples of the lack, 
of internal consistency within agencies are many. Reservation EDA planners 
cite numerous instances where there is a breakdown from the EDR to the . 
regional^offlce. Regional office staff are often unfamiliar with and un- 
sympathetic to the problems of reservations while individual EDRs are 
seen as vital technical assi^tatfce providers and advocates for reservation 
projects. The BIA area office can and often does upset the good will 
established by the most sensitive and progressive agency superintendent." 
The log jam may be the Area Office Director or 1t may just be the Property 
and Supply Division. 



Often Washington is unaware of what is happening and the regions are not 
adequately apprised of Washington's Intention. In HUD the CDBG Indian set- 
aside 1s currently being administered by the regions in a potentially 
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Independent manner* Washington to date has hot coordinated the effort. In 
short, no real Qverall development or support strategy characterizes the 
response of Individual federal agencies to their Indian grantees. 

Examples of Inter-agency coordination are even rarer. It 1s not uncommon 
for reservations to face multiple demands for reports, evaluations, fiscal 
accounting, letters of credit, audits, etc. Funding cycles vary, and 
fund availability rarelyallows reservations to launch integrated projects. 
For example, water and sewer facilities must be developed for most 
reservation developments because reservations are chronically deficient 
In available public facilities. IHS has traditionally had responsibility * 
for setting up and maintaining such facilities .(maintenance and construc- 
tion are often now contracted for under PL 93-638.) 

The funding process of* IHS requires considerable lead time to support a 
project. Under projects such as EDA's 'LPW- sufficient lead time 1s .often 
not available, forcing the reservation to apply for either a higher amount 
(which may be rejected) or scrapping the project altogether. Also, the 
problem of*one-year funding cycles often plays havoc with the demands for 
.longer term efforts. (EDA 1 s> Comprehensive Economic Development Strategy 
(CEDS) program may be helpful to reservations in allowing for a more 
holistic approach to development, but'other agencies are not as responsive.) 

» 

Even where considerable attempts to coordinate efforts on an, inter-agency 
level are launched, they may be unsuccessful. Consider thewfnt Funding 
Simplification Act experience. PL 93-510, the Joint Fundlng'Simpliflcatlon 
Act was passed In 1974. Its purpose is to enable local governments "to 
use Federal assistance more effectively and efficiently and to adapt that 
assistance more readily to their particular need by "... drawing ^pon 
resources available from more than one Federal agency*; program or 
appropriation," "Joint funding" is the process through which local 
governments, including Indian tribes, receive assistance from two or more 
federal and/or state agencies while going through only one consolidated 
funding process. This' means a tribe need prepare only one comprehensive 
application for project funding, 
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The agencies which are possible joint funding sources Include: Interior 
(BIA) , HUD, 0MB, Agriculture, Justice (L.EAA) , Civi 1 Service Commission,' 
.HEW (ANA), and Labor. Applications are submitted by tribes to their 
Feciiral Regional Council which is composed of representatives from the 
above agencies. One of the agencies is designated as a lead agency. 

Joint funding offers many advantages to tribes. These include: 

• one letter of credit for afrl programs 

• one common fiscal year 

• one consolidated report for all programs 

• one single audit for all programs 

• one evaluation for all programs 

• allows policy makers to monitor programs more closely 

• gives policy makers more time for other responsibilities 

• requires. comprehensive planning 

• devicje for obtaining more services 

• device for changing methods of services 

• causes federal agencies to work tpgether 

Although the Joint Funding Simplification Act is ? law and is particularly 
relevant to the funding and assistance needs 'of Native Americans, the 
joint funding process has not been widely used by tribes. The Pima 
Maricopa of Salt River in Arizona developed a highly sophisticated planning 
and application process, 'but experienced little increase In project coordi- 
nation or funding support by federal agencies. Although the tribe's 
internal planning and coordi nation was considerably enhanced, they 
questioned the expenditure of so much staff time and resources to develop 
an integrated grant application. Some federal agencies 1n Region IX, 
including EDi\ and DOL, refused t^. even review the integrated grant appli- 
cation. . ' 

The final resu-Jt of Salt River's $8 million JFSA application in FY 1978 
was to 'receive a reduction in ANA support from the previous year. No other 
funding was received. The problems identified by the tribe include: 

« • * 
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• decision makers who could commit funds were not Included'. in' 
s the process; ., * 'v - 

(• key agencies, such as EDA, would not participate; 1 . % 

• agencies were unwilling to relinquish their turf to a lead agency* 
and , 

• agencies were unwilling to relinquish the1r v review and 'monitoring 
responsibilities. . . v . 

T h1s section of the findings has described some, of the key problems wri&h 
the tribes surveyed during the study have experienced. in their economic . 

** ' ■* v. 

development efforts. Table 12 below provides a perspective on thev extent 
to which such problems were observed. 



TABLE 12 

PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



TRIBES/POPULATION 



<l,000 
i.000 - 3,000 
3.000 - 5.000 
5,000 -' 10,000 

^ 10. 000 

TOTAL 
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. EXCJIPI ^RY PROGR /VI ELEMENTS m ^ .. 

In addition to the Identification and documentation of linkages between . 
CETA and economic development, the contract calls for the Identification of 
notable approaches to Unking CETA plans with reservation OEDPs. As men- 
tioned 1n the Description of Project Activities section and elsewhere above, 
the study team found early^on that planning activities were constrained by 
a lack of adequate statistical Information, tftat on-going planning was not ' 
always possible given* the responsibilities of tribal planners, that CETA 
planning was tied to program development and yearly CETA allocations, and 
that OEOP preparation was only one element of the* economic development 
process. More Importantly, the time Involved 1n economic development plan- 
ning from the application through funding often was so. lengthy as to obscure 
the manpower planning, activities "that could support 1t. Hence, the study 
team began to focus upon other e^aemplary elements of CETA which support 
economic development, Including the activities of local manpower councils 
1n t¥ie development of Title VI projects and the NAESP planning and project 
development activities -undertaken tQ support economic development enterprises 
on reservations. x * 

In examining the 25 reservation-based programs, we have Identified nine 
programs with exemplary elements which may be worthy of replication else- 
where. The process of documenting these elements will involve further 1nves- 
tlgatlon 1n Phase II, but we have provided discussions of the exemplary .el e- * 
ments below. It 1s necessary to discuss trie process of selection which the 
study team worked through. First, as the field tr\ reports suggested, 
field efforts focused on all elements of reservation economic and community 
development. In order for a CETA element to be deemed exemplary, It was 
felt that a link to planning development should be broad enough to warrant 
replication by other prime sponsprsQVld general jzable to more than one 
setting. ' • 1 

Second, the study team 1dent1f 1ed-repl1cable elements which would not encom- 
pass the entire CETA planning or operational process.. Third, the study team 
tried to focus on the size of the prime sponsor and Its status as a consor- 
tium member, consortium prime sponsor, or Independent prime sponsor* This 
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^also would tend to focus on the repHcablHty potential of the given ele- 
ment—an elaborate system developed by a large reservation would be Impos- 
sible to replicate on a smalT reservation and vice versa . 

The exemplary elements Identified by the study team for discussion. with .DINAP 
and potential further documentation and validation 1n Phase II Include: 



I 



Reservation 

Spokane 
Fort Peck 

* 

Passamaquoddy 
Hannahvllle 



Craig 

• V , 

Fort Hall • 

Oneida 

Papago 

Salt River 



Py?j.me 
EWIC 

Tribal Executive 
Board 

Tribal Governors, Inc. 
ITC of Michigan, Inc. 



CCTH 



IITPB, Inc. 

(Tribal Council, 1979) 
Tribal Council 

Tribal Council 



tribal Council 



Element 

CETA and NAESP planning process 

CETA coordination with other 
agencies 

Fiscal and enrollment documents 

Consortium planning process 
and coordination; centralized 
fund accounting system 

Planning session for community 
organizations, linkages with 
companion non-pcof1ts and 
departments ' 

Manpower planning council, 
planning and project linkages 

Reservation populatlon and 
employment survey 

District planning, orlen^tlon 
process, 1nter-tr1bal CETA 
advocacy 

Integrated planning process 
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EXEMPLARY DISCUSSIONS 

Tribe: Spokane 

Prime Sponsor; # * Eastern Washington Indian Consortium (EWIC) 

Population: Consortium Service Area— 13,960; Tribe—1,500 

Land Base: Tribe received $6.7 million in 1967 for 

land claims settlement 

Tribal Land: 133,039* acres 

Geographic Region: , Region X 

Program Elements: CETA Planning Process and NAESfc Planning Process 

... . ■ K • 

Description of Exemplary Characteristics 

Organized planning and economic development efforts have been underway at 
Spokane for almost eleven years. In 1967 the tribe was awarded a $6.7 
million land claims settlemt, which has been used for a land purchase pro- 
gram, tribal Investments (especially 1n timber), scholarship program, and 
tribal credit program. The settlement gave the Tribal Council *nd staff 
confidence in the future of the reservation, and the Tribal Council became 
full-time paid positions, expanding from three to five members as the work 
load Increased, due to tribal expansion and development. Today there 1s an 
Executive Director, who is assigned several areas~by the Tribal Council, In- 
cluding most tribal government departments. He reports to the Tribal Coun- 
cil and works with planners and department managers. The council members 
each have specific areas of responsibility, such as health, timber, etc., 
as well as overall management of all tribal activities. As the tribe has 
expanded, management expertise has been developed through tribal expendi- 
tures on education, scholarship programs and business training, supplemented 
by CETA and the Indian Action Team. ♦ 

Planning at- Spokane 1s characterized by strong interaction between depart- 
ments and the Tribal Council. The'Plannlng Office has a Planning Director 
who' has been at Spokane for eight years, an ass1tta^t> planner and a CETA 
trainee. In addition to EDA-related planning activities, the planners act 
as a support to other departments who do not have planning capacity, writing 
narratives and serv1ng*as Information sources. The planner has dally Inter- 
action with the Tribal Council and there Is a mutual Interchange of Informa- 
tion. The prime sponsor, Eastern Washington Indian Consortium (EWIC), 1s 



administrative and reporting arm of the CETA program" serving the four member 
tribes. N EWIC's Hne of authority rests with the eight-person Board of D1rec 
tors comprised of an equal representation of two members from each of the 
four Tribal Councils. (One tribe substantially larger than the others 1s 
withdrawing 1n October, and will become a prime sponsor.) 

Since Its Inception 1n 1974, EWIC has worked to create a strong cooperative 
relationships among the tribes, which affects many areas of pan-tr1bal devel 
opment. The Consortium Board of Directors does not allocate funds to each* 
tribe based on the DOL fact sheet, but rather through a cooperative process 
determines the allocation based on the rjeed of each tribe compared to other 
member activities. Each tribe- has a CETA representative on-site who does 
outreach,. Intake, placement, etc., and who acts as a liaison with the Tribal 
Council. EWIC also has a research director who works with the Board of 
Directors and Individual tribal planners, seeking funds from other sources 
of funding and Unking CEJA with economic development planning. 

• 

CETA planning s.tarts when DOL announces the CETA allocations. The EWIC 
Board of Directors allocates funding as described above, and the SlIC Exe- ' 
cutlvellrector then meets with each Tribal Council for a planning session. 
The Councils meet with their department heads and tribal CETA representa- 
tive to define and prioritize their needs based on the EWIC allocation. 
Every CETA Title planned for 1s a concentrated effort tp see where needs 
match up and to link CETA to the OEDP planning process, with the ultimate 
goal of working trainees Into permanent unsubsldlzed employment positions. 

* 

EWIC 1s beginning to emphasize both short- and long-term planning and pro- 
vides as much staff support as needed to each member tribe. At Spokane, 
after the Tribal Council sets priorities, the CETA representative Interviews 
prospective trainees and the Tribal Council does the hiring based on staff 
recommendation. CETA positions and trainee progress are tracked very 
closely. Efforts are constantly geared toward tying CETA training positions 
Into major tribal development efforts, such as agriculture, road construc- 
tion, and mining. Many positions are utilized at the job site, and the 
tribe has tried to 1 Ink 'Its two 'manpower programs, CETA and Indian Action 
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Team, as much as possible, especially with !AT A st1pends and supportive 
services. CET/N*Jso links up with other departments to provide supportive 
services as necessary. 

Spokane received a $105,982 FY 1977 NAESP grant for agricultural management 
training and employment. This grant links CETA explicitly to the reservation's 
top OEDP priority, agricultural development, which 1s currently funded by 
EDAt and also the Bureau of Reclamation which is providing $6.2 million for 
an irrigation system. CETA trainees are being used^on the construction of 
this Irrigation system. This project 1s also linked to the BIA, the 
Indian Action Team Carpentry Program, the Tribal Learning Center, Washington 
State University, and the Stevens County Extension Service. 

Planning for the NAESP was. similar to the normal planning process. In this 
case the EWIC Research Director met with each Tribal Council and explained 
the program, then met with department manager's (line chiefs)*, discussing what 
could be dCme and how it would benefit total tribe efforts. Idea's were 
brought to "the Tribal Council and prioritized. Agriculture was a natural 
for Spokane since their agricultural project had been a priority for so 
long. t The EWIC Research Director m«t with the Tribal Council, the Tribal 
Planner, the CETA representative and the Farm Di rector^rand subsequently wrote 
the narrative for NAESP. * i 

Another exemplary program characteristic is an effort to develop in-house 
capability for demographic analysis. Spokane recently gave EWIC a CETA 
trainee to.be .used cooperatively in developing updated demographic statistics 
for use in program planning, proposals and as a basis for more accurate 
funding. Given the relatively simplistic method now used by the BIA to 
determine population and unemployment, the tribe expects this Information 
to provide a more detailed analysis of skills, needs and a more exact state- 
ment of the unemployed. 

Spokane thus has several exemplary program characteristics which are reflected 
in the strong linkages between CETA and economic development efforts. The 
existence of a full»time, paid^f ive-member * Tribal Council who are professional 
and have a .strong sense of d1 recti qr?lnables the tribe to pursue a consistent 
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path of tribal^ development. Continuity of lead staff 1n both CETA and EDA 
project areas has fostered and facilitated the development of linkages and a 
progressive planning structure, both for the tribe and for the consortium. 

The position of the research director is particularly helpful for the 
provision of technical assistance 1n proposal writing, grantsmanshlp and 
tribal economic development. The existence of a staff statistician will 
enable more complete and accurate manpower planning to occur. This 1s 
particularly important. since most funding 1s based on inaccurate and under- 
estimated population and employment data, often from the previous census 
year. 

Replicability Potential 

> 

A planning structure which includes a Research Director can be replicated 
^by a consortium bf any size or a larger tribe Prime Sponsor and is particularly 
effective 1n special program response, such as NAESP, and foY general support 
as well. This type of position creates a specific link between *CETA and 
economic development planning. The position of a CETA statistician, useful 
for both CETA and EDA-funded planning as well as overall tribal development, 
1s also repllcable "by a consortium and a mid-to-large sized Tribe Prime 
Sponsor. ' 
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Tribe: Fort Peck Reservation (Ass1n1bo1ne and S1<wx) 

Prime Sponsor: Tribal Executive Board 

Population: 8,000 Enrollees, most of whom live on reservation 

(600 other Indian people on reservation also) 

Land Base: Originally * 2,094,144 acres 

Presently 1n Reservation Boundaries 2,093,124 " " 

' Non-Ind1an owned -55.6% 1,162,733 

Individually Indian owned-27.1% 567,320 " " 

Tribal government-owned— 17. 3% 362,309 " " 

Government-owned 762 " » 

Trust lands were Indicated by BIA to be divide^ 1n use as. follows: 

Used by Indians 380,881 .acres 

Used by Non-Ind1ans . 563,568 " " 

Idle 8,733 " " 

Governance Structure: 15-member Tribal Executive Board, elected biennially, 

with Chairman, Vice-Chalrman and sergeant -a t-arms 
elected at large. 

Geographic Region: VIII 

Fort Peck is Jjocated- in northeastern Montana, off the main lines of transcon- 
tinental commercial and tourist travel. Elevations range from 1,900 to 3,100 
feet. There are large reserves of low-sulphur lignite, and oil and gas pro- 
duction from both trust and alienated lands. 

Use patterns for trust land are 649,850 acres in grazing, 12,000 acres in 
timber, 274,166 acres of dry farming (small grains), 9,882 acres under 
irrigation (from a B0R project utilizing Fort Peck Reservoir on the Missouri 
River), 2,175 acres irrigated from private systems and 5,109 acres in non- 
agricultural uses. ' 1 



Exemplary Elements 

Three integers— CETA training, community a^QdJ^ktstri al development efforts, 
and conservation of land, water and minerals— focus on two goals at Fort 
Peck: (1) maximum development of human resources and (2) husbanding reser- 
vation assets as bases for future development. 

r 

The mechanisms,. are (a) intensive planning coordinated at policy, management 
and participant levels, (b) making maximum use of funding reservojrs, (c) 
utilizing combinations of the two tribes' elder statesmen, (d) hiring out- 



Side management when that \s deemed expedient, and (e) recruiting younger 
tribal members who have gained experience, education and training on or 
off the reservation. 



Innovation, experimentation, improvisation and new ideas are encouraged. 
Meetings of the several coordlnative planning bodies are frequent and • 
functional. Tribal Council members combine with business aS<ectoys and * 
department heads to form planning components, all contributing to a process 
which may be described as management by objective. 

» 

Results of such processes and collaboration are evident 1n the trio of 
plants 1n the Industrial park, 1n the number and diversity of Indian 
entrepreneurial businesses, and in the securing of six Native American 
Economic Stimulus Program grants. The ESP grants are for Native American . 
Apprenticeship Outreach* Domestic Fuel Development, Emergency Vehicle 
Operation, Industrial Park Management, Vietnam Veterans Training, and 
Paramedical/Health Training, totalling $1,035,022. 

CETA P rogram 

" / 

The CETA Employabl 1 i ty Team, which Includes the CETA Director, the CETA 
Program Coordinator and the chief of the Management Information System 
Office, 1s at the heart of the manpower complex, which 1s called the 
Reservation Department of Labor, since in addition to including top manage- 
ment of the component, its members provide the dally'and formalized weekly 
linkages with other .economic development segments of the reservation. CETA 
^eliglbles are estimated at 4,9/6, some 34% of whom are 1n the 22-45 .age 
bracket and 25% over 45. 

The Reservation Department of Labor, which operates as a unit of the Fort 
Peck Tribal Executive Board, coordinates with the four Economic Planning 
entities (the Executive Board Itself i, the Board's. Program Committee; the 
Planning Center {composed .of administrators of BIA, IHS, ONAP, EDA, HUD, 
CETA, commercial ventures, housing and chairmen of fWe Executive Board 
committees] and the Planning Commissi oh). 
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The OEDP includes an explanation of Interrelationships of the planning 
entitles: 

The Tribal Executive Board and the Planning Commission have line 
authority over the activities of the Planning Center. The Planning 
'Commission operates under planning authority of the Fort Peck Tribal 
Executive Board and 1s composed of the six-member Tribal Programs 
Committee. The Planning Commission relates as an equal and coordinates 
with other Planning Commissions (State* County, and City.) 

The Tribal Executive Board and Planning Commission have line authority 
over the activities of the Planning Center. The Tribal Executive 
Board delegates only planning authority 1n the Planning Commission, 
while retaining all other powers. The 'Planning Commission 1s viewed 
as^'clearinyhouse" for coordinating all planning on trust lands. 

The Reservation Department of Labor, tn addition to Intensive Intake, 
counseling, coaching, career counseling, employment counseling, college 
counseling, career guidance, orientation, job development, related supportive 
services and removal of artificial employment barriers— Imposing tasks them- 
selves—also: - % * 

t 

• Coordinates with the Tribal Resources Training Center (funded by the 
Civil Service Commission), with the Bureau of Youth Services ( LEAA- funded ) , 
the Department of Intergovernmental Affairs and Service (CSC), Summer Youth 
Recreation Programming (CSA), and the Northeastern Montana Department of 
Community,. Affairs , (T1 tie I CETA subgrantee); 

'» 'Operates, on Fort Peck Reservation and non-reservation areas of Daniels, 
Roosevelt, Sheridan and Valley Counties; 

9 

• Assists In planning, job analysis, job restructuring, family planning 
services, classroom training, OJT planning, and establishment of reservation- 
wide personnel system with the Tribal. Resources TralnlYig' Center; 

• Works with the Fort Peck Planning District on related socio-economic 
planning, with the Frazer Town Council on socio-economic planning, with the 
FcV Peck Tribal Law and Court Systems on program planning, establishing 
various technical services, assisting 1ri operating a series of tr1 Dal media 
projects, Including the Wolanln tribal newspaper, and planning bjlingual, 
blcultural programs; 

* ■ ■ « 
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t Works with the Fort Peck Tribal Health Department In providing rehabil- 
itative slots 1n the alcjohol,1sm and drug program; 

• Assists 1n operation of training in building- trades, using HIP and 
wJnterlzatlon program with the Fort Peck Housing Authority; 

• Assists the Tribal Chairman and Council committees 1n special purpose 
programs, 1n technical aspects of PL 93-638 contracts, and 1n other planning. 

* 

with the Planning Commission and 1n special cleanups and maintenance of 
publ ic grounds; 

t Develops nutrition and health programs, youth tutoring programs, employ- 
ability analysis and counseling, testing of enrollees, technical training and 
program services and related staff development in Inter-agency resource 
allocation and utilisation, development of the local Native American Talent 
Bank, and coordinate! the Day Care prbjgram for the reservation; 

• Implements in-service training for ()araprofess1onal staffs on career 
development as specified in the reservation's CETA personnel policies and 
merit system and affirmative action plan; 

• Also manages other funded programs as component operations assigned to 
the Tribal Council or by special requests of the grantors. 

Summation 

The picture at Fort Peck is Of a committed, able and fully occupied CETA 
staff which 1s fully Integrated into development of the reservation and Its 
people by the process of Involvement 1n every major administrative move. 

Major focus at the reservation 1s* expansion of productive capacity and out-* 
put through improved use of land, labor, capital and technology by deliberate 
collaboration* between CETA, tribal government and, where possible, with thev 

9 

private sector. 
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Tribe: Passamaguoddy 

Prime Sponsor: Tritfal Governors, Inc. 

Population: 510, Pleasant Point 1 

382, Indian Township 

Consortium Population; Approximately 4,000 

Land Base: . Original Reservation Size--N.A. 

Tribal Land M 23,100 acres 

Leased Land: .£,.000 acres 

_ Currently suing the State of Maine to recover 

Approximately 1,000,000 acres, of land 

Geographic Region I 

Program, Element: CETA Fiscal and Enrollment Documents 

a 

Description of Exemplary Characteristics * 

Tribal Governors, Inc. (TGI), 1s a consortium Of the three Maine Indian 
reservations and two Indian associations. TGI has seven serVlce delivery 
units (Including one at each reservation) which are responsible for Intake, 
counseling, monitoring, etc. at the local level. The planning and policy 
body of TGI is comprised of the governors of the five reservations and 
Indian associations; this board assumes a very active role in CETA planning 
and program Integration. The board meets at least monthly, and meetings are 
attended by CAP directors, the acting director for TGJ, program heads, 
planners and community members. TGI has board meetings and local community 
meetings when policy must be decided for projects and programs not falling 
within a regular schedule, such as NAESP. The CETA director does a fairly 
extensive analysis of local and statewide labor market and economic conditions 

and trends, 'and meets with reservation program heads, planners and the tribal 

** ± 

governors, to determine tribal needs and priorities. Through this process a 
'CETA .plan 1s devised and submitted to the community at the board meeting. 

, TGI- has several instruments Initiated ajt the request of the governors to 
.assist in 4:hetr planning, both locally and for the entire consortium. These 
4hftruneftts are Used- to track CETA financially and programmatlcally and are f 
used by' the local CETA staff /the. gofcrnors and the Tribal Councils. . They 



\ 

also make the CETA program more understandable to program heads Who may use 
CET/V, CETA staff and governors of eac.h reservation commented on the value of 
these Instruments for monitoring and planning purposes, as well as for 
signaling the time to push trainees for placement either in permanent 
unsubsldized employment or in other government funded staff positions. 

One document, the CETA fiscal report, is published weekly and HsU Infor- 
mation for each tribe or organization. Details include the amount spent that 
week, weeks remaining in the fiscal year, and a listing by program (with 
the purpose of each\£rogram outlined) of the original ampunt of funds avail- 
able, the persons how x on the program, and the total amount of funds expended 
to date. 

\Quarterly reports are produced for each program area (such as Title III, 303), 
/showing .the number of trainees, planned and cumulative for each program area 

(classroom training, work experience, OJT, etc.), the number of terminations, 

and supportive services provided. 

Replicability Potential * 

The fiscal and enrollment documents provide current information on the CETA 
program, which enables the local service delivery unit, CETA staff and tribal 
leaders to monitor the CETA program" and engage in planning for both budgeting 
and placement on a. weekly or quarterly basis rather than just annually. 
• These documents also assist the governors in planning for the entire consor- 
tium and assist the CETA director of TGI in his overall monitoring and 
planning of the CETA programs. 1 These types of instruments could be used by 
a local Prime Sponsor or a consortium to assist in the maintenance of an • 
on-going program, 



Tribe: 

Prime Sponsor: 

Population: 

Population Service 
Area for ITCM: 

Land Base: 

Tribal Land: 
Allotted Land: 
Geographic Region: 
Program- Elements: 



Hannah vil le (Potawatomi ) 
Inter-Trltial "Council of Michigan, Inc. (ITtM) 

232 * 

• 

Approximately 2,000 

The Potawatomls are not originally from Michigan 
and are awaiting a land claims settlement 

3,400 Acres 

300 acres 

V 

Consortium planning process and program' coordination ; 
centralized fund accounting system 

i 

t, .-. 

Descript ion o f Exemplary Characteristics 

Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc. (ITCM) is the administrative unit of 
the four federally-recognized Indian reservations in Michigan. Because the 
tribes are small with very limited economic and land resources, the Intent of 
organizing ITCM was to have most reservation activities and programs combined 
under one central office. The Departments of the Interior (BIA/IAT), Energy, 
and the Communi ty. Services Administration funnel grant money to ITCM through 
the Michigan CommurHty Action Association. State" and federal Department Of 
Labor funds go directs to ITCM. ITCM 1s also the recipient of EDA's 
planning grant; EDA and\HUD project monies go directly to the tribes. 

•v 

The coord l native activities 5^ ITCM provide the CETA program wfth support 
'from^BtA training and employment. Assistance, an Indian Action Team, the 
ITCM Socta.rServi.ces Program (heaVfcb, food and nutrl t1on,*etc. ) ; and EDA- 
funded planning. ATI actjv^ies, and^rggrams are' -thus /combined under one 
central b/f1ce\ .* v ", . y *, ' 



-The Manpower Specialist (CETA Director) 1s rssponsl We .fo>al 1 CETA program 
act1v.1tf&.. The, Board of -Directors is responsible, fof. setting program" 
.policy, s The 2.0*member board, is composed of/'four. Jribai .Council members and 
the .Trlbaf Chairperson from each of Wte\four, reservation's. When arr allo- 
cation 1s made, the Manpower Specialist me'ets wi'th each Tribal Chairman to : 



discuss needs and set up priorities and projects. Each reservation Tribal 
Council has a meeting before the full board meeting, which is held two to 
three weeks after the allocations are announced, wherein each tribe 
determines its priorities; tribal representatives then convey their recom- 
mendations to the full board. In the interim, the Manpower Specialist 
formulates alternative overall and title-related activi f^plans.^ The full 
board meeting is the forum where each reservation's priorities and alter- ^ 
native plans are considered and an overall plan decided upon and finalized. 

There are four work-site coordinators, one for each reservation. The 
coordinator monitors work sites, logs trainee activities and does time 
sheets. ITCM handles all fiscal management. The coordinator works closely 
with all program directors, both to monitor trainees and to identify and 
develop work opportunities. ITCM CETA staff visits all the reservations 
frequently, providing on-site technical assistance and supervision as needed. 
The ITCM Manpower Specialist submit An overall evaluation of each CETA 
program to the Board of Directors every three months. The ITCM work exper- 
1ence coordinator does the intak<T|hd all clerical work for the trainees 
selected by the tribes. 

On the reservation, the Tribal Council determines priorities for project 
and job positions. Department heads and members of. the Tribal Council 
participate in the actual selection of trainees. An effbrt is made to place 
those with the greatest need, given tribal priorities. Due to general low- 
level economic bases and limited resources, priorities are to establish 
training positions for potentially self-supporting enterprises. 

"- * - *' ■ 4 r- * 

The CETA planning and allocation .process seems to work to the satisfaction of 
all involved. ITCM staff spends 'a lot of time in the field and additionally 
offers the advantage of coordinating resources! through various* programs to 
support CETA trainees. -The Manpower" Specialist and Director of Social 
Services at ITCM wqrk ■ together to assist the tribes with preparation* of 
budgets for Ubejr proposals, fanning in-a*ll program areas is facilitated 



by the Informal links among. tribal members. The CETA Director has been with 
the program for Mur years; his accounting background has been particularly 
helpful, both 1n assisting the tribes to prepare other proposals and 1n 
understanding' the fiscal Intricacies of the CETA program.' 

ITCM has a centralized fund accounting system with a federally-approved 
indirect cost rate (of 21%) allowing for good internal program coordination 
Ngid management, alleviating the complaint many tribes have concerning the 
necessity to have separate program accounting afnd reporting to meet the 

* t * 

requirements of various federal agencies. This system,"wh1 le complex, gives 
ITCM much more flexibility. ITCM has already illustrated the use of the 
system to other prime sponsor and other agencies. ' 

Repl ic abi 1 ity Po t ential * 

« 

This process can be replicated by other consortia wty) serve a .number of 
small and administratively/economically resource- 1 fml ted reservations and- who 
administer other programs, along with CETA, which can'provlde supportive 
social services and planning capabrl i ties. The internal 'Structure of KTCM, 
both by department, and by Its centralized fund accounting system, leads 
to a high level of coordination and maximization of resources within ITCM 
and at the reservation. Such structure, complemented by the fiscal back-, 
ground and experience of the Manpower Specialist, permits a continuous 
and varied level of technical assistance to be rendered to the^ribes. i., 

The centralized fund accounting system could be replicated by any" prime 
sponsor, whether a tribe or a consortium of tribes. In fact, many other 
agencies and prime sponsors have sought assistance from ITCM in setting up 
such a system, which illustrates the potential of prime sponsors to provide 
peer group 'training in areas of proven experience* 



p -Ala ska Native Community: Craig 



Prime' Sponsor;-. 

Population: 
«• • 

«.* 

.\and*ase: . 



Central Council, of the Tlingit an.d Haida (CCTH) 
Southeast Region 

Crai-g - 260 " 
Service Population for CCTH - 15,389 



Under Alaska Nati\#*Claims Settlement Act (ANCSA 
the Regional For-profit Corporation, Sealaska, 



geographic* Region: 
Program Etaen^s: 



iti#»Clai 
■Profit 

receive over 200,000 acres; each Native commui/ty ,• 
through its for-profit village, corporation, j# 11 
receive 2.3,040 acres of land;(qf which 1,290 
acres is to be transferred to the muni reality 
for general usage). Despite settlement in 1 971 , 
most land has yet* to be conveyed. Cash payments for 
'lands not returned have also been conveyed to the 
regional and village for-profit corporations. The 
regions have established non-profit corporations 
to handle human resource activities. These regional 
non-profit corporations are eligible 'recipients^ of 
government funding. At the t community level, the 
IRS Council it ttte designated EDA/BIA target organ- 
ization for Native -.American program funding. 

X ' 1 *: 

Prime Sponsor Planning -Session for community organ- 
i^Mtons;- linkage s with companion- non-profit. corpo- 



. ra 



departments ; NAE?h^p<!incf*I planning^and 



project aclmt'Ti Strati on for paramedical training. 



Description, of Exemplary Characteristics • 

The nori-profit Southeast Regional Central Council of the Tlingit and Haida 
(CCTH) arid other separately incorporated but cooperative non-profit. bodies 
serve the social needs of {Jje region's fifteen, rural communities arid five ' 
urban Native .communi ties,:* The population of mos.-yof- the, rural communities * 
fs predominantly Native Alaskan. CCTH ' sT manpower(di vision administers, the 
"CETA program; the*Divisipn of Economic and Social ' Development (pEsfr)' is 'the* 
recipient of EJDA's- planning, grapt^or the Southeast RegipnK and'the South- > 
east Agency primarily administers- BIA contracts for the region ^ communities. 
The Tl : ingi,^and Haida Regional Housing Authority (HA), the Southeast Alaska 1 
Reg.; onaV Health 'Corporatijon '(SEARHC) , and t the.Tl ingit and Haida fisheries ( 
Development C5rpora-tk«^are separately incorporated t>u$ closely linked to 
CCTH, especially- in the/lr utilization of CETA;»the lattej two corporations' 
are administeriffg thr"ee NAE^ 5 grants % , • • . • . \ > / 





The village of Craig Illustrates the difficulties of planning and Unking 
CETA to economic development. Villages are acces^ble only by air or by water 
and access 1s uncertain during winter months. Employment Is very seasonal; 
most villages are smal 1 , .Isolated , and lacking In most conmunlty Infra- 
structure or potential training sites. '^In mosfvl 1 lages, the administrative, 
managerial^ and financial expertise required to 1 ink for-profit (land-based) 
|d non-profit (government-funded) resources and Undertake economic deyelop- 
t Is -In short su^ly, especial ly- for communities until recently dominated 
by a subsistence. mode of lifestyle.- . x • 

In spite of thes£ constraints and conf 1 icts , XCTH has .developed and is . 
continually refining an outreach and community participatory approach to 
^ servicing twenty geographically dispersed eommuni ties, .both ^hrough pig- 
ment ,Qf tra'inees directly in communities and through allocation -of ^Tots to 
other CfTH departments and affiliated non-profit corporations. > 

' Local community, participation in CETA planning 1s as- follows: CCTH uses (hfif 
administrative portion of the CETA allocation" every .time there is a grant • 
award to invite community-based organization representatives to colne to" 

...Juneau -for a ; two-day. orieata£io^ and planning workshop session. Representa- 
tives Include members of Tltngi-t and'*Haida 'Community Councils, IRA Councils. 
Alaska Native Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods/other local organizations, and < 
mayors,:. CCTH staff lead discussion groups,, covering assigned topics; alter- 
native pYoo'ect and fuhaWng parameters are presented and the* community Vepre- 

V^t*t1ves?finalize thlir u . program activttiesa.rfd priorities after they return. 

.-to their coTnmunities. Some communities )fav?di faculty putting tfieir CETA 
proposal's (actually a workplan) togetheif after a workshop ses'sW, so CCTH 
.sends outSpKogfagi staff; to assist them,' cafti staff used OEDPs to aid- In - 

,their local • placing efforts* ' .When. 1n the communities, they, mee.t with ' 
various" local groups,' assess their neefls and try to coordinate needs and ' 
program efforts. ' 

.CCTtf .manpower -staff apprises other departments and agenctes^of CETA alloca- . 
' tions 'and* Rectal -prograihs, such as NAESP. TEJf support of tHese agencies 



. permits outreach, llafson, and development ofJo'cAf capacity 1n the ardas b 
• planning, health care, housing, and future fistier-ies and t1mber*rel^ted^ * 

activifces. / •* '* ' l *' V " 

. t » • / «}''...* 

In FY 1977, Phase I of Uw^Oepartment of Economic and/Soclfcl Development's 
(DESD) ofjeratlprVS consisted of a'fleld operates manager and\a research* - 
assistant, working with twelve Native community advocates-.' -The staff" 
recruited, organized and trained the community advocate*' to wo if k 1n each* 
community as a* link between the communities*and DESD. /bfier ftgir training' 
phase, advocates were responsible for gathering da-ta and working with„the 
community on local analysis, planning, implementation and delivery of 
services. Most of the community advocates were funded by CCTH's CETA -Title 
VI program, and some were funded by ACTION. Othpr program funding support , • 
for this phase came from ANA and BIA. y' " \ 

* 

Phase II was handled .by UESD's EDA-funded planning d1 rector,' who provided- 
on-jite technical assistance to Native communities, primarily instruction 
in basic* planning stages and the preparation of OECPs. She also began to' " 
work with Native communities 1n urban areas (where Natives are a minority*- 
population) to set up Na£lve planning cgmmittees to advocate for recoghi- 
t1on„of Native needs. 

The limited DESD planning staff and the isolation. and .large number "of 

* 9 

communities to service has made the ftield operations component (community ^. 
advocates) essential for maintaining V a Unk^bUween QESD and the commurvHies, 
The planning director goes into, the field to m6ni torfaptlVUies §nd stimulate 
program integration at the local level?' DESD Is .trying to direct^^rdina- 
tive -efforts through the IRA Council; success .varies ji oca] ty an'd is N^r 
strongly dependent on leadership and the 'local tOEDP ^process. The .OEDP 
committee is the focal point, for .tying all programs together-, through 
Representation of various groups on the 0ED*P committee. ''This is e^spi^faiTy ' 
true as ElDA-funded -planning for ^Kive communities in Alaska Ui ff£rs from 
that which occurs orT reservations! where the "unit of local government" is * 
the tribe; in Alaska. noq-Natives live in Native communities and are. Often 
direcUy ^associated j^ith Native econqmic development efforts. Thus, DECS' s 



assistance to a Native Alaska community includes planning'for the Community 
as a whole, linking the IRA Council, 'the chapters of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood 4«d .Sisterhobd, the Tlingit and Haida Council, the health 
councils, the Johns*on-0'Mal Ipy Council, the village for-profit corporations, 
and the municipal government. 

j i 

From the perspective of DESD,- many local people have been trained and are 
in place on community OEDp committees. Staff will ,put future emphasis on 
analysis of local development issues^, strategies for development, grantsman-* 
ship, etc. In the coming fiscaKyear, communities can decide whether they 
want a field person, or wish instead to tie directly into a training program 
to be implemented by DDSO. Tim program"7s being developed with the State 
of Alaska and will hook into CETA Title III for -Training funds. Another 
. thrust of UF.SD will be to .bj^ld up organizing and training capacities and ' 
link into other, agencies more -effectively . ' . * 

Jhe success Of this -approach was visible in Craig during the past year. * 
.Supervised by the, president of the IRA Council,. Craig's 'community advocate 
- was a -very dynamic person who was exceptionally good in her role 'as' liaison. 

between 'the municipality an d* the' Native. community . As an GEDP CQinnlttee*'. 
<*d§\\ber ," she was' instrumentaT in the. preparation of the OEDP * . »• * \ 

' - . •.. .' * • . . 

. The 'Southeast Alaska Regional Heal tft^Corporat ion ^EARHC)« had/ 18 CETA;: 
positions; nine wene used for trainees ^ln accounting, clerical /tyfnng argas, 
"Health data analysed, and technicians; nine others served as butrea*ch workers 
• in^ seven cortmuni tfes, 'pw^Wtng bajsic medical ca^e to rlmote areas, Jffony. ": 
of the local trainees were .abl* to npjjjcade their* sk'i 1 IsMn* emergency ^medical ' 
^ tracing and alcohbrf s'm* cqun'sel ing through NAES>. . £e'ARHC is beii fining a, . 
^planning e'ffort and*has' usetf DEDP^. for health planning an<i prepaVat'ion a€ Hs 
, ^ESP proposal/ •'• ' ' 'V .\ . ; \ • , * '.N-L \ 

k . . « » " ' i * « 

4 ' . . .«•• V- 

\ 4 • " • * ♦ **. I ' 

The* T.ling^itvand .Haida Regional. Housing Authority (HA), has used CETA tr^neaL 
* for' a long time" In Various areas. HA has utilized GETA'for staff f^tniag f 
-and many trainees have assumed permanent positions; in many cases the' 7 use full- 
ness 'Qf tbevCETA tra i nee » demonstrated the need *f or a permanent position 1 , 



with increased funding being provided by HUD once the position was established. 
Permanent placements Include two *clerk/typ1st trainees who .have moved up to 
position?} as' a housing counselor and as a Section 8 rental assistant. Many 
of. the HA's housing ^projects have^CETA trainees providing management and * 
maintenance, which isthe/only way the HA can provide- essential services. 
CCTH has reserved several CETA positions for the HA to use as on-site manage*-*" 
ment and maintenance' staff for the HA's elderly housing. projects (105 units 
toi>e>t5u MX 'tn several different "■communities). The HA uses' many Native 
Alaskans during construct ion of 'projects and has used CETTLtrainees under 
the force .account rehabilitation, project. Ketchikan, one of the urban 
cpiufiuni ties, has a QEf A construction -crew working under the BI A Housing < _ ♦ 
Improvement Program (HIP). and the CSA weatherlzation program. „ 

9 , 

'CCTH applied far and received four "NAESP gAnts. The proposal awarded in 
Kound/I for paramedical training was prepared by SEARHC upon notification 

.of NAESP by 4 the -CETA director. SEARHC provides -direct services to 15 rural" 
villagos* under contra&t to IHS^irough community heal th*aTa\es», many of them' 
fundeti through CETA. ^ Through this contract,. SEARHC had identified an 
extreme need for more services and upgraded training in rural areas. During 
an intensive 'two-day planning session, the 'president , executive director,* 
field coordinator for the Health Aide Program, the EMS coordinator and the 
IH5 coordinator worked on rerommendati.bns for each program area. Recommen- 
dations a*id work ,pl#n^> -were complied and refined and a rxairritflve written. 
As the program, got under w,ay, training .was monitored and adapted to fit 

jieed* not clearly identified during the initial planning process. 

« v • * •» • 

* - • • • ' , ; " ^ . • 

SEAR41C htfs;.a newsletter whijjh details service delivery an«f*other agency 

*'itet*viti'e's;^he ^ve/aU items relati% to NAESP werje excellent for di.ssem- 

Jnatirjg Jin/ornwtiOTi a/kQut the paramedical grant., ' 



the Wee, Round 3 1. NAESP pYopSals were prepared by the 'CETA .direc tor. The 
fasheriefc and 'timber projects were long-standlns and well-defined needs. The 
CETA v director met with staff of Sealasla to structure the timber program; 
after the fisheries proposal was written, the. CETA director consulted with * 




I the Central CounciJ Director of Fisheries and Umber who agreed to do the,, 
training for both progMn*. Tourism has also been Identified as a devll^p- f 
ment potmjtial ^r_bp*fi village and regional corporations, thus the ra/lonale 
for a hotel/motel training program to be attended by trainees from villages* 
which have* under 'construction or are planning a hotel/motel project. 

^Re pllcabtUt y Potential * 

. v ' " * . 

There are several elements, of the CCTH program which can be replicated by 

oth^r Al a star Native non-profit regional ^Corporations , and by other consortia 

1jj,spme cas^s. *The initial two-day CETA -planning and training session for 

I jf**v program administrators and potential user organizations is especially 

.-.good for consortium prime sponsors having a very geographically dispersed** 

' seS^ice 4 a>ut!-Ncomprised of many small vifTages. 




AJ^ska IWUve communities are unique 1n that non-prof tt social services 
el fiery/ is the function of one type of organization { * 6 gional . non-profit corp- 
ora tYdW and village IRA Councils), a)id for-profit economic development * 
ventures are the function of another (regional and village for*f5fofit corp- 
orations). There is thus no m\e tribal or Native organization able to un<ier- 
t t v akse directly integrated Social and economic activities. CCTH's support to' 
and interaction with companion agencies 1s an exemplary linkage when CETA 1s 
utilized to fund an« train local community members as outreach workers and 
liaisons to regional offices, especially for economic development planning * 
and health. In this manner, .CETA'asslsts. in the development of both/social', 
and economic development infrastructures at the local level. 



CCTH's NAESP planning and program follow-up process for the Round I para- 
medical grant especial ly *is exemplary and can be replicated by both Alaska 
Native and mother consortium prime sponsors. • 



Trite? . * 
Prime Sponsor:* 
Population: . 
Land Base: 

Geographic Region; .. 
Program Elements: - 



Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, Fort Hall ~ 

«* ■ ■ ■ 

Idaho Inter-Tribal Policy Board, Inc. 
3,113 

•Tribal Land— 523,204 acres 

Allotted Land— N. A,, although amount 1s substantia] 

V 

^Manpower Planning Council, Planning and Project 
- * Linkages K . 



Description L^jxenrpjar y Characteristic s ' 

* 

The. Fort Hall CETA program by and large operates independently of the prime 
sponsor. The tribes are attempting to obtain prime sponsorship status for 
their CETA program. The Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, Inc. reorganized the.lr 
management structure in 1975. Currently, the Fort Hall Business Council—* 
seven members , selected from the five reservation districts— 1s assisted by 
three tribal employees (the economic planner, the contracting officer, and 
the financial manager 1. These three men also serve as technical resources 
to the directors»of theatrical departments and programs of law and order, 
education, health and welfare, land use, Indian Action Team, CETA (employmen 
and training) and credit,. Organizationally, the structure 1s divided Into 
human resources, natural resources, and economic development. The tribal 
enterprises of agriculture, the Smoke Shop, and the recently-completed 
trading post are rum by<jwrfiagers who also are supported by the "technical 
resource team." The contracts officer serves as the granstman for the 
tribes' department director*. As such, he .assists the departments of 
cation, health and welfare, and law and order. (He is a, resource to 
if and when the need arises.) 




The CETA director 1s supported fby two outreach worker/job developers, a 
statistician, a youth coord 1nat\s*r, and a secretary. A planning committee 
made up of. the CETA director, BIA employment assistance officer, director 
of the manpower planning Indian Action Team, and the education director 
assumes the major manpower planning and placement functions of the, program. 
The, manpower planning committee meets weekly to discuss staffing requests 
•submitted by tribal departments and enterprises. After a position 1: 



Identified and -verified by the committee, a two-week announcement period is 



... •- 9,9 



provided for eligible persons to apply. The committee ,then screens and makes 
the" final selection decision. (This process' di ffers from the normal tribal 
government procedure, which has the Tribal Xouncll making all final selections.) 

The committee's modus operandi is exemplary in that 1t concerns Itself with 
long-term employment issues, such as the need to provide PSE slots to tribal 

i 

enterprises when they become operative, and the need to support tribal depart- 
ments as they assume more service responsibi-1 i ties. The committee deals with 
issues that concern BIA employment assistance and the Indian Action Team as 
well as CETA. The staff of these three programs work together beyond the 
confines of the committee. The close working relationships haye provided 
an excellent opportunity for integrated manpower development. ^ *S 

An additional planning resource is provided through the meetings,, held at 
least quarterly, of the Fort Mall Planning Council, the local planning body 
for Idaho Inter-Tribal Policy Board, Inc. Council members Include the CETA 
- Director, the BIA employment a ss i stance di [rector , the education planner, the 
Tribal Chairman (or Tribal Council member), the tribal education committee 
chairperson, the economic development planner, and the financial manager. 

CETA is vital to the expansion and consolidation of the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes, Inc. institutional structure, and has been particularly important to/, 
tribal law enforcement andhealth and welfare. CETA is also directly linke'd 
to Fort Hall's EDA-funded agriculture and livestock projects, a top tribal 
development priority, /^particularly .noteworthy example of program integration 
1s seen in the development of the tribal and BIA- funded Smoke Shop apd trading 
post. • * -v . , . . . 

The trading post (market, Smok%S»vajH* Yeta-M outlet) is unique In that it 
was constructed entirety by the Indian Action Team. The -success of the Action- 
Team is expected to -promote further tribal ly-based construction efforts in the 
* future. CETA classroom training 1s provided Indian Action Team* participants' 
in GED,.bluepr1nt reading, and general construction techniques. CETA titles 
III and VI enroTlees are programmed -for the tribal trading post commercial ' 
enterprise once it becomes operative. .** • * . . * ' * . 



Replicabllity Potential 

A manpower planning committee comprised of those involved in tribal training 
and education, and oriented to linking CETA to ongoing and futur e project 
development planning--a formal manpower planning process-.-1s_cepl Icable on a 
m1d-to-large-size reservation, which 1s fairly complex organizationally. T.h1s 
kind of planning integration between CETA and economic development ^Posters 
integration in project funding and implementation, and maximizes^ training 
resources. / 



* .... 



Tribe: 

Prime Sponsor:. 
Population: 
land- Base: 

* • » 
Geographic Region: 

-Program Element: ' 



Oneida Indian. Tribe df Wis 

— — ■ ■ ■ ■ « ■ ■ . ■■ -■ 

.Oneida Tribal Council 

2504 , ' , 

500 acres allotted 
2,100 acres tribal 

Manpower Survey 




Description of Exemplary Character istic's 

The Oneida tribe of "Wisconsin is faced with a relatively small amount of" 
tribal land, and is thus constrained from developing 'economical ly. The 
population and employment has been fluctuating, and there 1s no clear way 
of maintaining an adequate data base without inTormati on. 



The tribe is attempting" to set up a planning commission to hanclle land use - 
issues^ to restrict development where po<^Yt>Te, and to promote the interests 
of tribal members. Recent court deci sionss&urrounding the Oneida of New 
York will serve to provide support to individuals and, tribal operations.. 

Due to the above, there was a need for an upgradtpg of the basic statistics, 
and identification of the services needs of the tribal members. Accordingly, 
thq CETA program and the tribal planning department prepared a community 
survey tq, be conducted throughout the reservation. The 'survey project was 
to be .administered by the planning department and the result would be made, 
available to all departments and. to- the t ETA program to assist 1n^ program " 

development. • 

* ■ '. 

The CETA % Director served on the 0EDP committee and was therefore able to 

incorporate the 'manpower planning elements into both the OEOP and' CEJA 

plans. The survey will be instrumental in assisting any future. planning 

or development activities. There are plans to upgrade the findings annually, 

•• - _ . • «... 

Replicability * . * 

The tnstrumenty the process of development, survey techniques* analysis 
•techniques, results and uses should be replicable to a wide rajige of prime 



A 



- .v % 



sponsors concerned about document rig po^ufation growth aod Increased need 
for services, skll 1 s 'Inventory and manpower needs. 
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Tribec 

Prime Sponsor.: 
Population: * 
Land Base: 

Geographic Region: 
Exemplary Elements: 



-Papago Trib e of Ariz ona 

Papago Tribal. Council ^ " 

16,Q(W. (estimated) ; • 

2,774,370 acres— Main ( 

71 ,095 acres— San Xavler (allotted) 
. 10,409 acres-Gila Bend \ 

IX ' ' . ' 

District Support Process, Participatory Orientation 
Process, Inter- tribal CETA Advpcacy * 




Descrip tion of Exemplary Characteristic s 



Th^ Papago CETA program received five NAESP grants whifh were. a testimony, to 
the innovative and creative impetus behind the program. Bey ortcK NAESP, the 
program had developed a number of important linkages with the Urw versi ty^of 
Arizona, the local*vocational technical institutes, ana the loca-1 prime" V 
sponsors! * » 



As the field trip report noted, Papago has a governance* structure simi lar to 
other large reservations such as Pine Ridge and Rosebud, Sduth Dakota, where 
local districts play a significant role in tribal-government. One of the 
major difficulties faced by these ^reservations ir^TRe lack of employment 
opportunities available, and the constant neey for transportation to support 
any training efforts in* the major service^renter (Sells, Pine Ridge, Rosebud). 

• • • 

■i 

i ' • . 

The, CETA program developed a regional allocation process which provided ' 
districts with a certain level of Title VI >i|ids and initiated a planning 
process to assist in project development. .Lastly, a special regional resource 
developer was, assigned to assist the dis^icts in implementing their programs 
and in obtaining needed services or equipment. This effort was cj£ed as 
being instrumental' in delivering jobs Ind resources in the areas where they 
were needed mo*st. / \ 

Because -of the circumstances surrounding thcfield trip, it/was impossible to 
adequately track the planning process. If the Exemplary element is selected,' 
fUrther inquiries will be made. /* 

« ob. / 



Another. Interesting element of the Papago CETA program was.the planned develop 
ment of an orientation process, which would better prepare CETA enrol lees 
for their training or placement positions. Developed by the CETA program 
and .the Tucson Skill Center, the orientation program was meant to provide a 
Vital service that is often lacking in T1 tlje III programs. The orientation 
process would serve as a major diagnostic tool 1n assisting the program to 
determine the best possible placement to a given enrol lee, and 1t was hoped 1 * 
that the impact of the process would be to limit turnover' and promote the 
best interests of the enrol lees. 

In selecting the orientation process as exefnplary, the study team Is promoting 
a- concept that, at the time of the field visit, had not yet been in operation. 
Should this serve as one of the exemplary elements-, the study team would be 
in an excellent position to document the developmental process.. 

The final element to be offered as exemplary is critical to the relationship 
between urban and reservation programs: It" in vol ved the organizing of an ad 
hoc Indian CETA advocacy committee to lobby the local Title I prime sponsor 
to provide services to Indians. The process of advocacy is on-going and the 
results are cumulative. Some of them included the organization of reser- 
vation and urban Indians into a group that, had a mutual purpose— to promote 
the interests of Indians, the eventual hiring of an Indian counselor by the 
Title I prime, and the provision of compatible services to Indians seeking 
CETA assistance. , 

• * 

The, process undertaken" to establish the dialogue betweiri' reservation and/ 
urban people should.be critical to DINAP in promoting the best interests of 
urban^and t*$^vation prime sponsors. The link to the Title I prime spon-sor 
is'"also important because it promotes the goals of Title" III primes in " - 
obtaining other CETA f|inds. ' ♦/ \ \ • 

/. - 

Repltcability Potential, / ' • ' 

Large prime sponsors with district level governmental structures miAt find 
the Papago cjistcifct planning process helpful to their- si tuatious. The orien-'' ' 



tation process would benefit al] primes; however, repl ication. material 
would have to be structured in such a way as to recognize the staff limita- 
tions of v smaller tribes. The inter-tribal advocacy process would be helpful 
to consortium prime sponsors, reservations near urban areas, reservations 
with strong ties to urban areas or urban CETA programs. Such a program could 
go a long way in, promoting the shared Interests of reservation and" urban 
people. • 



V • 
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Trtbe: * 
"Prime Sponsor: 
Population: 
Land Base: 
Geographic Region: 
Program Element: 



Pima-Maricopa of Salt River, Arizona 
Salt River P1ma-Mar1copa Indian Community 
2,260 

49,294 acres 

ix v /> 

Integrated Planning Process 



Description of Exemplary Characteristics 

Planning has become an Increasingly -complex and -sophisticated undertaking 
at Salt River, and is an exemplary planning process. Salt River has a joint 
funding application process'-and is the only joint funding Indian program * . 
In ReSJon.IX. 



In 1970. the community had one grant' from 0E0 and one contract with BIA. In 
1971 the General Development Plan, funded under HUD's 701 program, was the 
community's first* ^professional attempt at long-range planning. The work w*s 
performed m.a1n$ by consultants! It 1s JlmUed by Salt River's current r 
standards. Also ddring that time the tribe hired its first planning director 
and began a formal Budgeting System and Capital Improvement Budget. .The 
^ trjbe began expensive contracting with BIA^in 1968 for operating programs 
previously under control of BIA. When" PL 93-638 funding became av^labie 
the tribe quickly moved to secure funding under It. The tribe's computer- " 
1zed fiscal accounting system has made this transition relatively simple. 

As Us planning capability expanded the community desired to go beyond, the 
year-to-year application process, so 1n 1973-1974 they began to Integrate 
planning efforts and combining proposals Into the Integrated Grant Appli- 
cation format (IGA).. This process was refined 1n 1975, and 1n 1976 the 
planning and budget systems were integrated te tie together all program 
activities, Including grants and contracts, Into the Joint Funding Simpli- 
fication Act format. The tribe a 1 so received 0MB approval, to establish Sa^lt. 
River as an rt-95 clearinghouse, and established the Office of Management and ' 
Program Development (OMPD), funded by ONAP to control and monitor the total • 
planning effort. . » , , 
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The joint funding process developed by Salt River was 'quite Innovative. 
First, the staff from each department went through the Federal Domestic 
1 Assistance Catalogue, which provided Information on program eligibility, but 
not the availability or likelihood of funding. (USDA has developed a 
computerized print-out of the'lr and other federal programs - - F I QAP --which 1s. 
seen to be useful and a good thing for other agencies to duplicate. United 
Indian Planners has been brought into the VlD.AP computer system.) Each 
department prepared plans for. the functional areas under its c/htrol. The^e 
were integrated into an overall document which was submitted to Region IX 
FRC. Representatives from the^ Region IX FRC were Invited to Salt River 
to review the application and to reveal what money was available. Specific 
project areas were developed, and the tribe held a three-day session t© 
present their program to the federal participants 1n the TjGA/JFSA and secure 
commitments for project funding. 

The. tribe receive'd verbal commitments for f 18. projects but in terms of actual- 
programs only three were ultimately funded. Moreover the tribe. was required 
to submit separate grant applications and could v not rely on the IGA/JFSA 
process. 

% 

The tribe 1s now questioning the joint funding process in terms of its results 
vis-a%v1s the regular application process. They also feel' the need to have 
more departmental interaction to eliminate areas of overlap and perceive that 
the A-95 Clearinghouse review process«will help in this respect. It is 
agreed that even if the IGA/JFSA is dropped the tribe will continue Its 
internal planning process. 

- • 

Ofrher Planning Activiti es 

■ -i . i ■ # 

. % 

The tribe is trying to fund a special programs person^ through ONAP funding 
who could respond to specialized RFPs. ' ' % ' 

Under HUD 701 planning funds the tribe is updating Its General Development 
Plan. The original plan was completed about 1970. Most departments except 
CETA are involved. The key .to the effoVt is to Integrate the yearly coordi- 
nated planning; effort with the General Development flan. 

• • • v 
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Benefit? of .the IGA/JFSA^Plannlnq Process 

• Fosters an excellent Internal planning process- that Is comprehensive, 
1 1nW departments, and provides an overall direction for jthe tribe. 

• Develops good contacts with agency people, 'Increases flow of 1nfbr- 
s matlon to the tribe. *• . ' t 

*► 

f Promotes Interchange of information and interaction among federal * 
agencies./ • 

\ ... .... 

* 

• Gives planners a better Idea of community ne^eds * 

Disadvantages of the IGA/JFSA Planning Proces^ / 

• Time is spent preparing proposals without any assurance of receiving 
money. ^ * 

t There is a lack of coordination On the part of federal agencies, who 
have different regulations, priorities, etc., and who require separate 
. applications for Individual projects. 
• ' p 

• Those federal staff working on the tribal application and brought 
V together for tribal presentations were by and large not those 1n a 

position to allocate funding. W 

♦ 

• A number of key agencies .(e.g., EDA, DOL) are-absent from the IGA/ 
JFSA process. 

RepHcabiHty Potential • « 

The Salt River Reservation is relatively small and contains a middle-sized 
population. However, tHe planning process developed on the reservation would 
be beneficial to reservation* of all sizes. The Salt River planning efforts 
demonstrated tKat 1t 1s not necessary for a reservation government to be 
wealthy or large, to achieve a high, level of Integration, 

* 9 
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III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

♦ 

The findings and conclusions presented 1n this report represent the first 
phase 1n a piul ti -phased research and demonstration effort committed to the 
strengthening of linkages between the CETA programs and the economic 
development planning and programming activities on India* reservations and 
Native American communities throughout the United Stated. Thus, the recomj 
• mendatlons which follow constitute the first in a series of .policy «nd . 
program based suggestions to the Department of Labor and the Division of. 
Indian and Native American Programs for the improvement of Indian CETA 
programs in general and the promotion of Indian economic envelopment 
through CETA in particular. A 

» 

We have chosen to present the recommendations in three parts. The first 
includes those which deal with the broader policy implications of the study 
including interdepartmental coordination and cooperation, advocacy for 
1 Indian prime sponsors, and long-range promotion of reservation-based eco- 
nomic development. The second series of recommendations are operational 
in nature and focus on suggested Improvements in the operation and adminis-, 

o 

tration qf the Indian CETA program. The final series of recommendations, 
highlight the suggested activities that should constitute the second phase 
of this overall effort. ' 

POLICY AND PROGRAM RECOMMEN DATIONS 

• The close Dorking relationship -established between DINAP and the Indian 
Office of EDA to suppont- this research should be fostered and extended. • 
Cave should Be taken to insure that DINAP and EDA continue to share in- 
formation and to work together on issues of mutual interest. A memoran- 
dum of understanding between the two agencies should be established to 
promote this relationship and to provide directions to reservation-based 
grantees to strengthen their own CETA/EDA economic development linkages. 



The working relationships established between DINAP and the agencies 
which participated in the NAESP application review process should be 
maintained. Since Indian CETA programs have become involved with a wide 
range of community economic development activities through NAESP,* DINAP 
staff and local program staffs yeed to become more familiar with the 
wide array of federal programs which are involved in funding those 
activities. Accordingly, DINAP should engage* in information sharing 
activities with other federal agencies that support Indian reservations 
to apprise them iff y the CETA program and to leurn of the other funded 
programs which CETA funds can support. 

» The findings of Phase I suggest that there is indeed something unique 
about Title III* reservation prime sponsors wfiic}^ warrants- a request to 
Congress for special waivers from the more onerous s sections of the pro- 
posed CETA legislation. The fifteen weeks unemployment requirement of 
Title VI sluuld be amended to reflect the structural unemployment prob- 
lems faced by Indian reservations and the seasonal and part-time- nature 
of much of the work available on reservations. Some way of extending 
the training for OJT or classroon\ training similar to that provided 
through NAESP should be requested to reflect the need of rpost reservations • 
to attain a skill base and achieve conmuhity and economic infrastructures 
that more closely reflect the non-reservation world. 

0 DINAP should pursue its efforts* to encourage private investment g&^reser- 
vations. In doing so, it should coordinate with the Indian Industrial 
Development P&ogram * of • EDA S • which has had considerable experience in this 
area. . # ) 



# Consideration should be gi^n to the establishment of multi-year CETA 
funding. The present system of year-to-year funding places m constraints 
on any long-term coordinated manpower planning. The NAESP experience 
received high marks for^ allowing an extended grant period. A nutpber of 

I the problems 'observed during the study could be reduced if a multi-year 
funding system were established. . 



* 
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OPE RATIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS . 

# DZNAP should promote establishment oft a newsletter tliat incorporates the 
information from DINAP bulletins, provides information on region prime 
sponsor organizations, reports on, notable CfiT A program activities, and 
provides information on legislation or regulations to clarify, issues for 
pvime spor&ors. The Indian and Native American CKTA Coalition hap begun 
such an effort but it requires support and cooperation frorfi DINAP.* ^ 

<? OINAV central staff arU project officers should be briefed on the Pdsults 
of Phase I and be provided materials to enable them to assist in the pro- 
motion of economic development on reservations through ^ETA. 

0 A limited study should be made^of the NAESP process detailing the lessons 
to be learned from Rounds .1" and II, including documentation of the devel- 
opmer\t of the idea, the methods of screening % and project selection, and 
analyzing the impact of the process. A report should be prepared for 
dissemination to prime sponsors I v 

s 

* 

If possible, an evaluation of the NAESP program should be undertaken .on 
a random sample of reservations to determine the impact of the program in 
the various categories and to identify areas where additional support 
and technical assistance is warranted. 

Consideration should be .given to providing additional projecli^Qfficer 
stajf to the regions. . Project officer^ should be provided . traitfng to 
help- them better serve the interests of prime sponsors. If possible, 
functional distinction designations — fiscal officer i program officer, 
technical assistance /resource development officer — should be promoted, 
.thus allowing r for the development of project officer specialists and ■ 
cutting down on turnover and promoting continuity . 

Consideration should be given to providing support to regional primq 
sponsor organizations. ' Information sharing, peer training, regional 
conferences, etc., should be promoted and funded.* Technical assistance 



* 
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♦ resources qhxould be aggregated on a regional basis* and an ANA- type 
allotment of consultant or other technical support persondays should be 
considered for the distribution of those resources. 

» 

Key issues surrounding allowable U8C8 of Title VI support for economic, 
development should be*decided and operatiomliaed. Project officers 
'should be regularly convened to be briefed on s centml office staff 
direction sui>sequent to any* major polici} decisions*. 

* 

There should be a means of coordinating consultant operations to DINAP. 
The resources of each consultant contractor should be utilized to the 
utmost by DINAP to itftprove operations and coordination. Consultants 
should be apprised of each others activities and be available to provide 
information uhen disked. 

% > . . 

t 

Regional office staff should be encouraged to establish and maintain 
•relationships with the regional staffs of other federal agencies serving 
Indian peoples. This process should include at the very least a mutual, 
sharing- of information regarding the' programs and projects funded at the 
reservation level and general insights into the developmental activities 
underway on the reservations with tlic respective region. 

• SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES TOR PHASE II 

• # A full proposal detailing the tasks to be undertaken in the Phase II 
effort must be prepared and admitted to DINAP and OPER prior to any 
; Phase II activities. 

t 

% 

\ 

- ^ 

0 The study team and DINAP should engage in substantive discussions to 
determine the focus of the exemplary program effort. Once the process 
is determined-, TAT and project officer* staff should, be involved in the 
documentation of exemplary elements to ensure that the process will not 
end with the Phase J^I effort. 

* * 

* The key tafk for Phas$ II should be the identification and documentation 
of notable methods of using CETA funds to promote reservation development. 

94. . 
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The notable approaches cited atid described ir\ the report should be the 
subject of further research to document the processes involved *in* their 
development. Where possible, DINAP central and regional staffs should 
be involved .in the documentation effort. The end product of further 
research must be the production of replication materials that are rele- 
' var}t to a wide range of prime sponsors. 

t 

Consideration qhauld be given to develop materials which would be 
useful in establishing manpower planners /resource mobilizers — positions 
which ai>e not now routinely present on CETA staffs. Such materials would 
highlight the activities such persons should perfdrhi and suggest some ' 
proven jgchniques. The key is that on reservations job -development can . 
be job creation unless the' CETA staff works closely u)ith the persons 
responsible for economic and, community development at the reservation- 
level. 

♦ % 

> 

The Phase II effort should involve the documentation of the DINAP busi- 
ness development initiative. The DINAF^cgMtractor should serve as a 
lia-Fsdn between EDA and DINAP and the private sector in this effort and 
should document the process which evolves in the furtherance of the 
initiative ar^ report on any notable approaches to business development 
that flow out of the initiative. { * 

All activities of Phase\II should where possibl'e involve the participation 
of the Indian^ and Native American CETA coalition and the newly- formed 
Regional Prime Sponsor Organizations ^demonstrate the potential of 
these groups and to insure the widespread dissemination- of Phase II 
products. * ♦ • * 
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IV. RESEARCH DESIGN 



the methodology developed- for the study was divided Into three distinct 
areas: SUe Selection, Data Collection, and Data Analysis.. The methods ' 
developed followed the approach outlined and discussed 1n the URSA Proposal 

♦ 

The following is a discussion of' that developmental process. 

* 4 

A. SITE SELECTION 

In the URSA proposal site selection was Identified as a critical task which 
K would shape the entire study. URSA had proposed that the selection process 
be adopted which: w • 

d ■ r 

,t reflected the priorities of USDOL; 

• provided a rational basis for categorizing site . - 
eligibility; artd 

•' -highlighted a range of analytical variables to assure 
for later comparative analyses. 

t 

The site selection process ultimately adopted' by DOL and the study team . 
involved three ^teps: * 1 ♦ 

• An Identification ,by the study team of a? limited group 
. / of 39 sites and the preparation of -study profiles for 

each of the sites. \ 

« ♦ 

• A finalized selection* meeting which Involved representa- + 
tlvejs of OPER, DIMAP, EDA and the study team. 

• The preparation of background profiles for the final 
sample and the general adjustment of the final sample 
throughout the study. * , 

' Initial Identification 

t- 

\ Upon contract award, the study team Immediately begah to Identify appropri- 
ate sites for research. As stated In- the URSA proposal, care was taken to 
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' provide a mix of reservations which would constitute a representative sample 
1n terms of population, land base, relative wealth, and culture. 

In preparation f6r the Initial orientation and site selection meet1ng\lth 
representatives of OPER, DINAP, and EDA, the study team made an Initial 
Independent selection of th1rty-n1ne (39) sites to serve as. a basis '^or sub- 
sequent discussions. Profiles were developed for each of the sites, and a 
package was submitted to the project officer to help focus the site selection 
activities. ' 

The process adopted by the study team to select sites highlighted a number 
of considerations. First, the sites were selected from the lists of reser- 
vatlons and commuril ties currently receiving EDA 8301(b) planning grants and/ 
(or with active OEDPs.' EDA had provided a 11st of grantees to the study team, 
and OPER and DINAP agreed that the 11st would control study site eligibility. 
Second, care was taken to' Include as broad a geographic mix as possible. 
The Identified sites were located 1n 20 states from eight of the ten federal 
regions. Third, discussions were raised with representatives of HUD, IHS/ 
PHS, BIA and EDA to Identify sites which they perceived to be Interesting to 
the study due to the planning capabilities, on-going ventures or activities, 
or progressive nature of the- tribal* group. Fourth <■ a range of sites was 
selected to provide Interesting comparisons to the sites Identified by 
government representatives. These were slices where skflls 1n the planning 
and Implementation of government programs were considered .to be limited. 

Finally, sites with which the study team had had experience were selected. 
These sites by and large ,also fit the other criteria for selection? but had • 
the added advantage of affording easy field entree to the study team. 

As mentioned above, once the ^tentative sites were Identified, profiles were 
developed *for each, detailing a number of characteristics whlch'were thought 
to be critical 1n the final analysis. These Inclj^de^ • 

t ' Population . Population figures for 1960 and a more recent 
BIA census were Identified. Significant Increases 1n 

*• populat1on^>ver time were Identified early on as an Indi- 
cation of increased activity and reservation development. 



.... V j 

t land and Resource Base , Und size* 'and resource base were 
j expected to help Identify development potential to help 
' . ' , shape Issues to be addressed on s1«. 

* t Site Characteristics . The physical characteristics of the 
" reservation were highlighted to provide a genera] perspec- 
tive on^the sltej Its proximity to major population centers, 

• and the^ prevailing climatic .conditions. 

• Cu1tura1/H1stor1ca1/Soc1o1og1ca1 Information . General 1n- 
formation detailing relative nature of lifestyle, cultural 
patterns, language, and history was Included. 

« « * 

• Economics . Recent employment and unemployment figures, any 
special community development activities, and general 
employment activities were Included, • ' " ' 

t Known Ventures . Ventures thart arevtrlbal run, managed'and, 
operated by residents, etc.; were 1aen^1f1ed;' " 

t Sources of Tribal Income . Taken from Development of Ind-fan 
Resources , Hough. This source was out of datei but pro- 
vlded somje comparison to Current sources and levels* of 
Income. * . > * •* 

t Government Structure . Identified Issues of organisation 
and control. 

A general profile was prepared for eac.h of the 39^tes, including Informa 
tlon tfiat was available. The sources we used Included BIA, HUD, DOL docu- 
ments, *»nd study team contacts 1n the field. These profiles* whU-e. quite 
basic, were helpful 1n developing the site baselines that wer*e requlred ln 
the overall analysis. A copy of the form Used 'in developing site profiles 
Is included 1n Appendix A of this report. " * . * ' ! }' : 



Site Selection Meeting * 

Oh January 12. and 13, 1978 the |1te selection meeting was held. The meeting 
served also as an orientation session,- Involved contract review and .plan- 
ning, and served to Identify additional resource data as well. The follow* 
Ing represents toe substance of those sessions: 



• Contract Review an d Planning , i URSA was oriented to the organizational 
structure of DINAP and Informed of the roles DINAP staff Intended to assume. 
An early Dot assumption that DINAP field staff would accompany the project 
team on every field; visit was challenged "when 1t was learned that the flelS 
staff workload was' probably, too great to allow for that muchxommitment of * 
time to the project. • - • ' \ . /• •* " : "-'..7;' < 



The' Economic Stlmul us program was' discussed and 1t* was. agreed thaj^. efforts 
^wpuld be made to Incl-ude^NAESP grantees where possible 1n .thfe study. The, 
. need to. Investigate the Integration of CETA with activities on-site, other - 
than merely with the OEDP was stressed/ The participants agreed; that this •' 
would Invofve an expansion of the scope of the effort, but also agreedvttiat 

the 1nformatf6n that would flow .from such Investigations -would assist .DIMAF| * 

- • " •. , • • • 

1n Improving site, operations. . ' •'/'• 



*J Identification' of POL and.Other Federal Agency Background ftata . E&A bad : 
provided DINAP with the copies 1t had of available" reservatloocGEDPs^ These 
OEDPs wer'e packed and sent to URSA at the c-lc-se. of the .meet ^ng r • CETA plan 
narratives were* also made available io URSA; Relevant documents* were pro- 
vided prior to and after the meetings, by both EBA and-DOU It -was IgrtecK. 

■ • . ■ „• >,.-.*' » .* ' 

that URSA would have" to secure- any additional documents^ from : other. fltferal 

. .• . • ' * , • « - m > r •' 

agencies or on-site far those programs operating jrt selected^ &fte* , 

<> - Site SeWtlfrn . DINAP staff hadtprepared a .11st of potential sites- 
prior to the meeting*. -The' pi NAP 11 s"t' and' ttte study team"! 1st were compared 
-and discussions of the" appropriateness- 'of given sites we , re : held. • - . * 

.'»'• '.- " V ' >' •'. * . . V' . 

Representatives 'from- the EDA. Indian desk. participated* In these discussions. 
DTNAI 5 , considerations' included a, desire. 'Jta 'provide a Jbrjpad geographical mixX* 



of sites and to Include consortium prime sponsors where, possible. y)A's. 

,cons1derat16ns were %o provide a sample Of sites that wduld represents 
range of EDA planning grantees* anc* SDA development gfani; areas, The final 
'simple arrived at. In. this collaborative process included 13 of the sites 
Initially Identified by the. study team. With regard to consortium prime 
sponsors, 1t was agreed that only ohe reservation peV selected consortium 

•^would be. studied. The following 1 1st .represents the final • selection of ' 
sites arrived at during the site selection process:* * 



Region I Passamaquoddy, Maine (Pleasant Point, 

. •♦ * Indian Township) 

Reglon-JV Choctaw, Mississippi 

. *».^* ' Cherokee, North Carolina 

Region V Oneida, Wisconsin 

„Nett Lake, Minnesota 
Hannahvllle, Michigan .(Esconaba, 
Saul t Saint Marie)' 

•* ' - 

Regional Cherokee, Oklahoma 

.. Mescalero, New Mexico (Albuquerque, 

Mescal ero) " • • 

. .* V. .' .. San iJuan Pueblo, New Mexico (Albuquer- 
* jwfc que, .San Uuan) , 

_. Reg>on VII Santee, .Nebraska (San tee, Winnebago) 

Region VIII Fort Peck, Montana "~' r ' 

Wind River, Kyomlhg 
V Fprt BerthoTd, North Dakota * 
-Rosebud, South Dakota 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota 

Region IX Hoopa, California 

Pyramid Lake, Nevada (Pyramid Lake, 
. - V ~ Reno) . 

' " . * .Salt River, Arizona *' 
* - * Papago, Arizona . 
San Carlos, Arizona . 



A 



A Parentheses ( ) Indicate sites where field trips required visits to more 
.than one location. * 
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Region X Warm Springs, Oregon % 

Spokane, Washington 

Lumml, Washington (Bell Ingham, Everett) 
Fort Hall, Idaho 2 
Craig, Alaska (Craig, Juneau) 

Profile Refinement , * , 

At the conclusion of the formalized site selection process, the study team 
refined and expanded the original reservation profiles. A meeting was con- 
vened to accomplish this task. In .attendance were Mr. Vine Delorla, Jr., 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Arizona., author, and 
. past President of the National Congress of American Indians, and Mr. Gerald 
Wilkinson, Executive Director of the National Indian Youth Council.. At the 
. meeting the site selection process was reviewed and each Individual site was 
discussed. The discussions focused upon historical and cultural factors 
relevant to economic development, recent and current developmental activities, 
pending disputes*- and/or relevant court cases, and reservation governance 
*s$pucture and politics. * 

^ iAt the conclus-fpn *of the meeting, the original profjles were expanded%nd 



updated. The results profiles constituted the Initial background data 
required for tile fcleYcl work ajstivHtles and the end of the site selection 



process. ... « . ; . . » 



B. DATA COiycf ION ':' ■ V £ * 



The demand^ of the sjtutiy r$qu1rea* ; 'the development of three distinct research 
methods to accomplish the three distinct data collection activities: 



• F1e>lJ logistics ptartnlng 
•• Off -site data collection 
"-i- * On-site d*4a injection 



v; 



^lajiook,* 4las'|cfe Mi^T been Identified'™ the*s1te selection process, but the 
ry.^"' prime* sponsor (J4^1t Halda Native Association) suggested that Craig would 
V? tee- more interesting for purposes of the study. Craig was visited after 
•• - consultation with the Government Project Officer. 
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Field Logistics Planning 

The demands of the study—conducting twent#?f1ve site visits' to remote 
Indian reservations within a limited time frame— dictated the need for 
formal field loglstUs.. The critical elements to be considered Included 
securing entree to reservations', rigid trip scheduling, and adequate feed- 
back and reporting mechanisms. It was Imperative that a logistical system 
be developed and tested prior to any actual field work. "Accordingly, 
logistics were discussed at the Initial orientation session. 

First, the process of obtaining the cooperation and participation of sites 
was reviewed. It was agreed that a formal letter signed. by A. McNabb, DINAP 
Director, would be mailed to the Tribal Chairman with copies to the CETA 
Director. EDA Indian Program Director Ray Tanner also agreed to "have a 
letter go out under his name to EDA planners and Planning Directors. Letters 
were drafted by the study team and approved by EDA and DINAP. In order to 
maintain consistency 1n scheduling, 1t was agreed that signed copies and 
franked envelopes would be provided to the study team, which would mall 
letters -out at the appropriate time according to the logistics plan. * '< 

Field trip scheduling was an on-going process/given the problems, that accom- 
pany any study that has a major field -trip emphasis. Scheduling was con- 
trolled by a number of key considerations First, the size of the reserva- 
tion and Its relative governmental complexity dictated 1n Dart the actual 
time on site which would be required. Second, travel. time, especially 
ground transportation from -airport to reservation, had to be taken Into con- 
slderatlon In scheduling. Third, wWe possible, visits were to be made to 
two relatively close reservations to maximize contract resources. Fourth, 
weather was to be considered as a factor and hence field trips were to avoid, 
the far north and east during the winter. Last, the scheduling had to be 
flexible enough to accommodate the wishes of the study sites. Schedules were 
prepared and updated monthly throughout the study. Field trip activities 
took approximately six and one-half months, from the last week 1n February 
through the first week 1n July. 
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The process ran smoothly, due 1n Urge part to the log1st1cal # plan developed 
by the project's support staff Urging on past major field experiences. The 
following summarizes that plan for an Individual* site: 

• Set up tentative date for s1te l v1s1t. Mark date on tentative 
calendar only. Master Calendar 1s used only for confirmed 
dates. 

* 

t At least three weeks prior to scheduled site visit, mall 
o^t CETA/DINAP and EDA/ Indian Program letters to appropriate 
Individuals. Keep carbon of letter for verification of date 
and addressee. P§$t first mailing date on CETA Master Calendar 
for all site visits. 

• One week after first mailing, contact site by telephone to 

.♦ . # 

verify receipt of letter, discuss study time requirements, 
and general focus, v Answer all questions. Verify the date 
of the site visit' to/ the satisfaction of all respondents. 
Be sure to contact^Prlbal Chairman, CETA Director, and EDA 
Planner to TjeTsure everyone understands the nature of the 
study. Verification date and actual site visit date are to 

^^^^^^ % 

be marked on the Master Calendar. 

t After the verification call (preferably the same day) pre- 
pare confirmation 'letters. The second mailing should be * • 
timed to arrive approximately five ^ays prior to the site 
• visit. The letter 1s to reaff1rm N the date of the visit, to 
outline the process of the field tApjs, Identify the Individ- 
uals that should be Interviewed, and to answer more fully any 
questions raised' 1n the telephone call. * 

t Conduct site visit. % * { 

•> Within one week after the field trip, thank you letteys should »• 
be drafted and mailed. The Tribal Chairman .should roetelve 
one, as should the CETA Director. If any special Information 
Is to be sent to provide feedback to the reservation or to pro- 
vide additional Information to anyone who requested 1t, 1t 
should be sent at this time. 



• Within one week" 'after a field trip, aUrlp report should . 
be pVqpared, following the appropriate format, and sub- 
mitted to the Project Director for review and editing. 

All ^materials gathered on site are to be aggregated Into 
♦ ... 
the Individual file kept for each study site. Raw field 

notes are to be reproduced and a copy placed 1n the site 

file. . < 

Off-Site Data Collection " - » ' 

Due td the limited time aval lable for on-site activities, off-site data 
collection was considered vital to the overall success of the study. Accord- 
ingly, a three-phased system of off-site data collection was developed to 
assure that the widest range of material was collected and analyzed. The 0 
•system was characterized by general material gathering, individual site 
material gathering, and material review and analysis. } 

I * • 

The URSA proposal highlighted the broad scope of federal grant programs which 
participate in Indian economic development. Throughout the course of the 
study, the study team was involved in the acquisition ancj review of written 
reports and files and the conduct of limited Interviews with representatives 
of agencies involved in Indian economic development. 

» 

The subject matter Involved 1n these literature and informational gathering 

3 

activities included: 

• EDA . Relevant materials on Indian economic development, EDA 
strategies for development, Interviews with EDA Indian program 
staff, EDA Regional Offices, EDRs. 

• HUD . Relevant materials on Indian housing and the Indian 
Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) set-aside, inter- 
views with HUD Regional Office staff and Economic Development 

. Law Project staff. 
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See Bibliography for pitatlons. 
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• USDA . Gathering of relevant materials- on Indian programs, 

A , ■ ■ ' 

• SBA. Gathering of relevant, material s, discussions with 

* % reglonafand* atfca office staff. ; . 

• Senate' Select Coir-mi ttee on Indian Affairs . Gathering of 
'.VPoll.cy Review Commission Reports, discussions with committee 

staff. . 

t 

• £UA. Securing DINAP and OPER reports,, interviews with 

. central and regional staffs. , i 
.. « 

The general off -site data collection activities were characterized by a 

« • 

rigorous document search. The consul tant advisors were asked to cite rele- 
vant materials regarding Indian economic and community development in 
general. The study team obtained subscriptions lo relevant publications In- 
cluding the United Indian Planners' Association Newsletter, the" U I PA News, 
and the Cfcnraac for Community Ecohomic Development Newsletter. Copies of 
reports andjstudies, both published and unpublished, which dealt with Indian 
development were obtained. < « 

Informal interviews with state tmd federal agency staff were characterized by 
an open-ended exchange of Information. Care was taken to find out about 
application and funding processes, problems faced by reservations 1n dealing 
with the agencies -and vice versa , and any specific government Initiatives 
regarding Indlan^devftypment. , • 

Study team members were assigned to review the materials collected and to 
prepare abstracts.* Interviews were written up 1n memorandum form and dis- 
tributed to the core staff. In a,ll, the general data collection activities 
served to expand the collective knowledge of» A the study team regarding; the 
unique natures of Indian resource, economic, community, and manpower develop- 
ment and to prepare the staff for field work. 

The off-site data collection activities involving the individual study" sites 
included, as a minimum, securing and reviewing the OEDP document and the CETA 
plans. Moreover, where possible, any. additional documents which discussed 
the history, culture, and current development status of the reservations V 
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were collected. Much of this data collection was carried on subsequent to 
. the verification phone call (see Field LpgJstlcs Planning, abota^. The field 

team routinely requested Copies Of any relevant reports and Inquired about 

any additional Information which could be made available prior to the* field 
* tr1p% Also, after certain field trips, the stfcd^ learn attempted to t secure 
, any documents observed or Identified on-Sl t© 'which were unavailable at the 
' time of the field v1 sit . Much of the s1 te-spec1f 1c Information obtained 1n 

either off-site or on-site data collection activities has not been! Identified 

1n the Bibliography 1ncl udecf.wlth this report.. ; 



•Material review ar\d analysis activities were conducted both prior and sub 7 
sequent to field visits. Because of their Importance to the study, OEDPs 
and CETA pTans were subjected to extensive review. Three formats were devel 
oped to facilitate that review and analysis. These are: 

v ' • OEDP Summary v 

• CETA Plan/Report Summary 

# CETA/OEDP Comparisons 

I 

These documents (included 1n Appendix C of this report) were geared to pro- 
vide the study team with a pre-s1te assessment of the ongoing and planned 
community and economic development activities, the manpower development 
activities, and the relationships between the two as expressed, 1n the plan- 
ning documents which defwie them. The formats were designed to correspond 
to the general 'outlines followed 1n the larger planning documents. G^Vs, 
objectives, and priorities were to be highlighted as were specific program 
emphasis areas. Care was taken to provide the reviewer with the opportunity 
to compare the manpower section of the' OEDP with the CETA narrative v 1ti lan- 
guage, focus, and statistics. ♦ 
»•••.• 

Due to the wide range of materials gathered, no additional formats were de- 
veloped for document review. However, individual study team staff, 'where 
appropriate, reviewed and provided summaries for the project. 
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On^Site Pata Collection * . • ' 

^Twenty- five reservations were visited during the field research phase of the 
effort. Site visits took from two to four days depending on th^'size, the 
complexity, and the accessibility of the reservation. Field teams consisted 
of between one and three members. In all, seven staff members were involved 
1n the field work> Ernest Fazio, Project Director and Dominic Garofalo, 
Supervising Partner of URSA; James Draper, Field Director and Patricia Kelly, 
Senior Researcher of Draper/Kelly Associates 9 ; and Gerald' Wilkinson,' Michael 
Cross, and James Pierce, Native American corrsultants. The nature of the 
study dictated that a limited number of skilled field researchers be involved 
to Insure a level of consistency and conformity in data collected and to pro- 
vide a level of control for data analysis. 

As proposed by URSA, an open-ended interview style was used to Insure that 
the maximum amount of information could be collected, that unique areas of 
interest could be probed, and that the study itself could evolve- and adjust 
as new Issues or areas of interest surfaced. On-site field visit teams were 
advised to' le^rn as much as possible about individual sites prior to the 
field trip to, ajlow for key areas to be identified and probed at the outset. 
It was understock that reservations were highly complex social, economic, 1 
political, and institutional entitles. A field team's work could be useless 
unless each member had a sophisticated appreciation of the reservation under 
study. 

0n-s1te field activities were shaped around data needs and data sources.. A 
checklist was develpped to identify the universe of data needs by source * 
prior to start of field research (see Appendix F). This checklist provided 
the field team with a reference point to focus on both prior to a field trip 
(to prepare the visit) and subsequent to a visit (to organize the data 
collected by source). • * ' 

The actual on-site field process was developed prior to the intial field 
test visit to the Lummi and Hoopa Reservations, February 20-24, 1978. The • 
document prepared is included as Appendix D to this report. Subsequently, 
a refined and updated on-site field 'process was developed and used by the 
field teams during the remainder of the field research phase (Appendix E). 
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Arrangements for field Interviews were made by field staff on-site. At a 
minimum, thj? CETA Director, EDA Planner, Tribal Chairman, and Tribal Execu- 
tlve Director were to be interviewed. In a number of cases th.1s was not 
possible. In cases where additional data wa* required of a source unavail- 
able during the field visit, follow-up interviews by telephone were conducted. 
Other sources were identified as relevant as the project progressed, and at- ' 
tempts werjj^made to interview them. Such sources Included: Manpower Plan- . 
nlng Committee members, GEDP committee members*. Indian Action Team Directors, 
BIA Agency Superintendents, Employment Assistance Officers, and Higher Educa- 
tion Officers, Housing Authority Directors', other reservation planners, per- 
sonnel directors, ANA/CAP program directors, health and 'social services 
program directors, and Tribal Enterprise ManageoS. The actual number of 
interviews conducted on-site variVd,asd1d the/substance of the interview. 
Care was taken to: (1) relate the\)usiri*ess/oT the interviewee to the CETA 
program, (2) identify 1ssueV4*wol vwl^wJ^J^A, (3) focus on other grant 
" program resources, and (4) Identified potfrrt-kK links between CETA and 
economic and community development. ^ / 

Study te^am members preserved their interview notes. SubsequenVto field 
trips, debrieding sessions were held which served ,to focus on the key issues 
present at the site, provided a level of control for the study, and enabled 
the person responsible for preparing the field, trip report/case study to be 
provided with the information needed to prepare that document. 

^ . ./ 

Also discussed at the debrief ing , were any additional documents collected on- 
site or to be obtained. At every site, team members were provided written 
Information which supplemented* and expanded upon the interview data. For 
example, in a number of cases, OEDP updates of annual reports were provided 
which expanded upon the earlier analyzed OEDP. The field team secured a 
wide range of documentary information- on-site which assisted the overall 
effort. , < 

r- ■ 

Among the most critical of the onrsite data collection activities was the 
identification of exemplary approaches to integrating CETA and economic devel 
opment. As will be discussed In the Data Analysis section of this chapter,' 
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exemplary analysis is a process that of necessity Involves a significant level- 
of on-site activity. Due to the limited time available on-site, and the range, 
of potentially exemplary program, elements, exemplary. data collection was most 
critical. The field teams focused upon an^processes or procedures developed 
independently by individual study sites N that tended to promote linkage's with ' 
economic development. In order to identify exemplary elements , the interviewer 
would focus primarily on the CETA Director interview, fffcertain processes or 
procedures surfaced out of the interview, the interviewer would attempt to 
validate their effectiveness by relying upon other respondents. 

The on-site data gathering £f forts were enhanced by the team building used in 
•the study. Field interviewers were routinely convened to discuss issues of 
concern, problems, and production approaches which relate to the process of on- 
site data collection. Hence, in addition to reports of tne substantive infor- 
mation securetf 1n the field, team members shared their perceptions of the 
field experience and incrementally improved -the on-site data flection process 
This process was most relevant to the gathering of exemplary program related 
data. Excellent program elements were .identified and discussed in debriefing 
sessions. As field work progressed this process of identification became 
more sophisticated and the field team became more skilled at 1dent1fytn§ 
unique and innovative approaches 1n CETA programming. Once Identified,*' the 
approaches became the focus of the more structured analytical process,, dis- 
cussed below inData Analysis. 

DATA/ANALYSIS 

i . * " 

The Ida ta analysis activities of the URSA approach were geared to .the devel- 
opment of two distinct" products: 

" . , s 

• 25 case studies which detailed the process by which and the degree 
to which CETA Indian manpower programs were integrated into the 
economic development plans and activities of the selected sites; and 

• The Identification of notable or exemplary approaches to integration 
adopted by selected sites through a comparative analysis. . 
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Case Study Analysis ' 

The* development of^case studies was* a Suitable method for tracking the devel- 
opment and 1mplementat1on*oV a progpam or process such as envisioned by the 
study. However, the purpose of the study dictated that thcfcase studies be 
« more than static descriptions of steps 1n a developmental process. There 
was a need to present an overview of the realworld situation which shapes 
'and defines the process under scrutiny. It was determined that the case 
study should transcend the Immediate element of Inquiry,; 1n this case the 
process by which CETA and economic development efforts are Integrated, and 
analyze tiie Impact of otjier exogenous forces upon that element. 

* 

> The -development of site case studies was characterized by a three-step 
analytical approach. First, a community baseline was preparedvfor each 
site^ Data collected both off- and on-site was organized Into broad general 
categories which, when taken together, provided the study team with a basic 
description of the community. These categories can be best described as 
"environments. '\ Data was aggregated around the cultural environment, the 
political and the social services environment, the economic environment, 
etc. The current trends and Issues in these "environments" were noted and 
analyzed given, the limits of the study. Quantitative Information was supple- 
mented by the qualitative Impressions and perceptions gained by field staff 
during field trips. Such Impressions or perceptions, while subjective, were 
valuable analytical tools 1n the hands of the study team because they enabled 
he study team to ga*n a sense of the community and Its dynamics that mere 
quantitative data can rarely provide. Elements of baselines Included: 

• Overview— population size, demographics, community history, 
general issues. 

• Cultural environment— traditional versus modernist or 
assimllatlonist positions, religious character, reten- 
tion' of traditional patterns, etc. 

• Economic environment —income levels, available services, 
land use, natural resource base, employment base, Industry 

» 

base, developmental potential, trend$ 1n business develop- 
ment, Native and non-Native ownership of businesses. 
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t Political environment -site. leadership, decision-making 
process, appointment or election procfls, leadership / 
trends, Inter- and 1ntra-fam1l 1al and tribal alliances, 
community autonomy, etc. 

e Social service's environment — housing stock and community 
services; public assistance levels^lbrvlce program avail- 
ability; federal fund sources; BIA historical and current 
role; role of other federal, state, local government 
. agencies; Natiye or non-Native control of programs; staf- 
✓ f1ng of programs; service delivery problems or constraints; 
role of service providers 1n community, educational system; 
control of education; Nat1ve/non-Nat1ve staffing of schools', 
. power generation; public works; health ca^re. 

Second, the actual development and Implementation of the CETA and OEDP plans 
were analyzed. This Involved the analysis of the written plans and the dis- 
cussions conducted with the DINAR and EDA representatives Involved with the 
plans, and key Individuals or groups who participated 1n«the process on- 
site. Care^was taken to Identify the following Issues, among others: 

t The relationship between OEDP and CETA advisory committees 
and programs, staffs, and administrators. 

■• 

t The role of tribal leaders, program .administrators' and 
staff, advisory committees, consultants, EDRs, concerned 
obseryers, local developers. 

0 Selection processes— administrator and staff selection, 
advisory committee selection, consultant selection, etc. 

• Planning processes— Identification of Issues, prioritization 

of Issues, evolution of priorities, long range/short-term 
- considerations, program approaches, program development, 
schedules. ' - % 

t Implementation processes— fund allocation} project delivery, 
fund expansion and management, addition*! fund sources, 
program results, program status. 
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t Relationship of other pro-ams and'agpctfes . ; 

Leadership and control 1ssues--process* controlled by" trMfcal * ' •' 
leaders, staff, advisory committee, consultants* outside agency 
or group, etc. • . 'v/* 

4 I 

• Participatory and decision-making processes'— full parted pat1 on \ V 

fPJC5!l participation, consensus decjslon-maklng, public/ * : 
private decision-making, etc. . *• >; . ' .* 

• Outside influences— relationship to outlying community, availability 
of non-governmental financial -support, relationship 'to of<-re\er- 
vatlon businesses. > „: . 

* . * • ' ' . 

The result of these analyses was organized 1n a .chronological format Which 
provided the study team the opportunity to describe the relationships betweeft 
CETA and the broader on-site economic development plans, the role of key 
actors involved -in the development of the plans, and the Impact of. key *; 
variables (both endogenous and exogenous) on the process. 

Third, an attempt was made to identify the strengths a,nd weaknesses of the 
approach to plan development and thereupon to analyze the reasons why the, 
degree of integration exhibited by the process was achieved. This step was 
necessary to insure cortformlty and comparability 1n the case study process.' 

Drawing upon the chronology and the baseline, each element was measured . 
against the degree to which 1t promoted or Impeded' Integration. Thus, on 
some reservations, a purposeful distinction was made between "people projects" 
and economic development, and CETA was* perceived as a people project while 
the OEDP was considered economic development. That element, social services 
environment, was considered a constraint to Integration. Likewise, where 
a strong CETA program administrator promoted Integration, his role was noted 
as an aid to Integration. By using this method of debit and credit, the 
key variables 1n achieving or falling to achieve Integration at a given s4te 
began to surface. 
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A report and analysis ^orro (see ^ejrvdix G/belbw) was**deve Toped- and -used: * . 

..At best, ( 1t was an. 'IntpfeVfectMtoft lij^ly.sybjec^'ve , attempt describe a 
series of cqmpl expand sub^le^tote'rapjiows: Howoyer^by identifying a_ series^ 
of key Jisuetf, concerns, orga^Uat^onXj^ formats ^ beforehand, the . 

• overall integrity'^ the project was pYiese»?Yed' and -the interest ifi" identify-: /. 
*fng .notable. approatfies t6.1*te^r-a^i on satl&ftocfc Case, studies were, prepared 
for each ttieV$tudy s^^ea .-Owintf'td the exemplary nature of .the; study, .* f 
tjiese^ oase Vtlidie ^became wo re defiled and comprehensive** as the^leTd team 
b.ecame L*ore awaYe o^ifi t'icaf issues on the study sites,*?' t ~ " 
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r Comparative' Analysis t '. ' ; v/.'*' , ■ •.' . ' \. 

. The -foundation for comparative analysis .was set 'in the site selection process. 
» . « . v * • • , , « 

Certain' indigenous factors were to .^e held constant fp» a collection of sftes 

i so' as (1)- to provide 1 a baseline; for 'analysis, of the effect of variable- char* 

'.acteristits and (2) ttf'determine the. level of influence, or control these 

•fixed" factor^ have on 'the, kind and degree of- 'Integration between^ QETA programs 

a,nd economic development pi tftis and. activities. ' . • ' 

In our proposal, URSA anticipated- or hypothesized 'that several kinds or 
classes of factors^would be shown to 1 have affected tFie level* of integration 
of CETA.Indian manpower programs .in Indian Economic Development Plans for' 
reservations. The three-clAtseVidentified were: 

• fixed characteristics concerning population size, location \. 

and natural wealth Of the reservation; . ' ; » 

• variable characteristics (in the sense that over time they will 
or can be changed) such as socioeconomic, education and labor 
force status of'Jhe population; established political and 
organizational structures; historical and current economic 
development status; etc. 

• characteristics of the CETA and economiri development planning 
processes including how they were structured, who nonaged them,, 
who participated, at what points was there involvement by outsige 
(non-reservation) people and agencies. 
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It was also*hypothes1z.ed''that t^e re would be a Correlation among character- 
istics, that 1s, that a given set of fixed and variable conditions on a 
reservation would establish certain requirements for an effective planning 
process. Determination of these correlations was critical to the identifi- 
cation of notable approaches ts program integration appropriate for 
rep! ic ation by other Indian prime sponsors.- 

It became apparent early on during the field research phase of the project 
tha.t the ambitious proposed comparative analysis plan would have to be 
t curtailed. At the outset the study team foand that only population would 
serve as an appropriate' fixed characteristic for analysis purposes. 
Reservation land size and location could not be easily categorized to * 
provide a suitable framework for analysis. Natural resource base, while 
providing a perspective on the relative wealth of a reservation, was deemed 
inappropriate for a number of reasons—very few reservations had an 
adequate .inventory of resources, and only a few reservations had . been able 
to exploit theirVesbujrces to a point where Income had been generated. 
Hence, population served as the critical fixed characteristic for the 
comparative analysis. 

The following tdble (Table 13) is the base for the study and pre seVits' the 
. basic statistics of the reservations Included in the study .Vj^-fche s -} te 
selection process^nsured, the sites present a reasonable cross-section 
of reservations in $fze, geographic region, ^and land area. As discussed 
.above in the^ Introduction,, one significant finding regarding population 
is that the reservations all show an increase 1n population.* In many cases 
this increase was evident even while surrounding no.n-reservat.1on areas 
registered declines 1n population. 
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TABLE 13 



POPULATION, ESTIMATED ANNUAL GROWTH RATES, AND LAND 



ID ARy 



ft: 




TRIBES/POPULATION 



< 1.000 



(O 



(P) 



Hannahvl lie 
Craig (C) 
Santee Sioux (P) 
Pyramid Lake (C) 
Nett Lake Chippewa 
Passamaquoddy (C) 

Indian TownshlD 

Pleasant Point 

l.OOO - 3.Q00 

Hoopa (P) 

Spokane (C)-' 

San Juan Pueblo (C) 

Mescal ero Apache (C) 

Sa.lt R1vep Plfla-Marlcopa 

Lumml (C) 

Oneida (P) 

Warm Springs (P/C) 



(P) 



S,00Q 



«F«rt Hall (C) 
fort Berthold (P) 
Choctaw (P) 

5*. 000 - 10.000 



i ^Cfcerokee, North Carolina (P) 



San Carlos Apache (P) 
nd R1ver r (P) 
t Ptck (P) $ 

ftioyooo 

ftds«oud (P) 
WfeUtldgc (P) 
W*fy (P) 

Pee of Oklahoma 



L Che>^Rtc 



(P) 



POPULATION ' 
(ON OR ADJACENT TO RESERVATION) 



PAST 



159 
1S3 
269 
414 
662 
620 



1.074 
581 
1,428 
1.970. 




[1972) 
1970) 
1970 
1972) 
1972) 

[1970)' 



;i972) 
1972)- 
1972) 

!l970) 

1970) 
1972)- 
1970) 



2,744 (1972) 
2,750 1972) 
3,294 (1972) 



4,880 (1972) 
4,772 1972 
4,277 1971) 
6,202 (1973) 



7,488 (1972) 
11,353 (1972) 
13,013 1973 
21,414 (1972) 



RECENT 



230 (1977) 
260 (1977) 
425 (1977) 
665 1977 
750 (1977) 
892 (1977) 



1.300 
1,500 
1,663 
2.222 
2,260 



'1977) 
,1977) 
1977) 
1977) 
.1977) 



2.500 (1977) 
2,504 (1977) 



2,881 



(1976) 



3,113 (1977) 
3,226 (1976) 
4,052. (1976) 



5,729 (1977) 
6,000 (1977) 
6,742 1977) 
6,800 (1977) 



12,186 (1977) 
12,500 (1977) 
15,742 (1977) 
27.619 (1976) 



ANNUA! 
GROWTH 
RATE 



8.9% 
10.0* 

8.3% 
12.1% 

2.7% 

6.3* 



4.2% 
31.6* 
3*3% 
1.83 

23.8% 
5.3% 
13.8% 



2.3% 
4.3% 
5.8% 



3.5% 
5.1% 
9.6% 
2.4% 



12.5% 
2.0% 
5.2% 
7.2% 



LAND AREA 



3,400 A 

9*221 A 
476,669 A 
41',784 A 

23,000 A 
100 A 



86,974- A 
133,039 A 
12,534 
460,000 
49,294 
7,250 
2,600 
637,143 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A' 



523,204 A 
417,303 A 
17.819 A 



56,573 A 
1.826,541 A 
1>88,000 A 
878,267 A 



958,792 A 
1,461,320 A 
2, 855,874 A 
17,718 A 



Land has not ytt been conveyed under ANCSA. 

P i « , *P? ( 1me; C • Consortium. * ' \ 

S&uafrtr: Federal and State Indians Reservations and Indian Trust Areas , U.S. Department 
ofrOpjntn^rce, 1974; BIA; Tribal G^DPs; most recent CETA or BI/T reports. 
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These population Increases reflect both 1n-m1grat1on-T Increases due to the 
availability of housing, through HUD; community services, through EDA, HUD, 
etc.; and jobs, especial ly through CETA-- as well as a natural-l/'hlgh rate of 
birth among tndlan peoples. Increases due to advances In nealth' and 
subsequent decreases 1n child mortality, and extensions 1n Hfe expectancy 
were also cited as contributing to population Increases. These figures 
are also Important 1n noting that most funding 1s predicated on -.-1 970 Census 
Information and BIA Information which 1s generally considered conservative.. 
Just 1n terms of our limited study size one can. see the magnitude of the 
pupulatton increase In total reservation terms— almost thirty thousand 
persons 1n approximately, 5-7 years, against an original base, o.f about 
94,000 persons. 

The land area figures included in the table reflect both tribal ly \)wned and 
allotted lands.' Non-Ind1an owned land within reservation boundaries 1s not 
included in the-table. The range 1n acreage reflects a general finding of 
the study that,suggests that relative weaTth and economic development 
potential are Intimately tleo" to reservation land area. . Those reservations 
"with JMnii ted land areas are necessarily constrained in the level -of economic 
development which can reasonably |^e expected. Hence, a reservation such as' 
Oneida in Wisconsin is limited in Its- development potential . .One Interesting- 
point to be made howeve^r, 1s that Oneida, the Lumml , and numerous other 
tribes in the sample are involved in land claims and resource or water rights 
litigation. The complexity of these issues and their importance to future 
growth made it additionally inadvisable to use land area as a basis for 
comparative purposes. • : * ( 

Table 14 below represents the compromise reached in conducting the comparative 
analysis. Under this method reservations' were organized into fl^e categories 
according to population— under 1000, 1000- 30Q0, 3000-50(ft 5000-10,000, and 
over.J0,000. These categories were selected because they reflected not only 
population but the governmental,, political a/fd services Infrastructures that 
are required to support that population. It was hypothesized that Interesting 
Issues, would surface regarding the relative Integration of CETA and economic 
development and the appropriateness of certain exemplary approaches far 
replication by other similarly situated reservations. 



POPULATION/ LANP AREA 



LAND AREA 



TRIBES/ POPULATION 


LESS THAN 
25.000 A 


25.000 
100.000 A 


100.000 - 
800,000 A 


800,000 A 
& OVER 


<l.OO0* 
l.OOO - 3.000 
3.000 - 5.000 
5.000 - 10.000 
MO. 000 


4 

* 3 
i * 
0 ' 
1 


l« 

2 - 
0 
1 
0 


1 
3 
2 
0 
0 


% — m " — 1 — — 

« 0 
0 

• 0 
3 
3 


TOTAL 

L 


9 


4 


6 


6 * 

± ... 



As Tablel4 suggests, smaller tribes tend to have smaller land area while 
♦larger tribes tend to have larger land area. The nature of the comparative 
analysis therefore developed Into a measurement of the comparability along 
population lines of a given variable. * * '• 

A number of the study variables were dictated by the study purpose— linkages 
between CETA and economic development— while others surfaced during the 
field research stage— constraints to economic development. By adopting 
the matrix approach, the study team was able to use the Individual site 
data In a broad comparative manner. Those variables which tended to produce 
results which cut across population lines were highlighted 1n the findings 
and conclusions that were the results of the analysis. 

.The exploratory methodology tended to Identify different levels. at which 
Integration occurs. This suggests that It 1s jprobabre that any given . 
approach at a site towards integration wIlfHSe successful on, one level but 
not on another. For example, a close workrng relationship between the CETA 
and EDA representatives facilitates Integration, but where social or other 
environmental factors are present which would tend to Inhibit Integration, 
Integration falters. Thus, 1n order to generate good working hypotheses 
or typologles for successful Integration, 1t has t>e$n necessary to devise 
a modular approach on which to base the hypotheses and recommendations. 
Such a modular approach prevents overgenerallzationr- I.e. , a process which 
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.facilitates Integration 1n one given site may not necessarily be repHcable at 
another site, due to differing socioeconomic or environmental variables 
between sites. This modular approach allowed the study team to select out 
those elements of a model Integrative approach wfjlch would be relevant to 
the social, economic, political and environmental facets of each site, thus 
allowing the team to emphasize and capitalize on the positive elements at a 

• given site, and de-emphas1ze and work around the negative ones. 

The work of Phase I. has resulted In the generation of a number of exemplary 
elements which are potentially worthy of replication. During Phase II, a 
closer examination of these* notable approaches will be further analyzed to 
document and validate their appropriateness for replication by subjecting 
the sites to a feasibility screening process which will tend to focus on 
those elements which are the result of the unique forces at work on site 
at the individual reservations. 
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APPENDICES 



APPENDIX. A 
APPENDIX B 



APPENDIX C 

APPENDIX D 
APPENDIX E 

APPENDIX F 

APPENDIX G 



INITIAL STUDY SITE' RESERVATION PROFILE 

CETA/DINAP AND EDA/INDIAN PROGRAM- 
ENTREE LETTERS - 

PRE-SITE VISIT ANALYSIS SHEETS— 
OEDP-SUMMARY; CETA PLAN/REPORT-SUMMARY; 
CETA-OEDP COMPARISON 

PROPOSED FIELD PROCESS AND METHODS 

CETA-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FIELD PROCESS 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY FIELD TEAMS . * 

DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES CHECKLIST— . 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 

CASE STUDY-TRIP REPORT FORM 



/ 



V 



STUDY SITE RESERVATION PROFILE 



APPENDIX A 



RESERVATION/TRIBE/LOCATION : 



RESIDENT POPULATION: 



1-960: - 




Recent: 



RESOURCE BASE : 
Land : 



Other: 



PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS: 



CULTURAL/HISTORICAL/SO&IOLOGICAL 



7 



ECONOMICS : 

Employed: 

Unemployment Rate: 



4 



CDC: 



) 



/ 



Tribe: 



KNOWN VENTURES: 



SOURCES OF TRIBAL INCOME: 



GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR APPENDIX B 

Employm? Nt And Training Administration 
WASHINGTON. DC iOJU 



Dear 



I am writing this letter to seek your participation in a study of 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (Cl\TA) Indian and Native 
American Programs.** The Office of Policy, 6valuation and Research 
(OPKK) of the U.S. Department of Labor, working closely with the 
Division of Indian and Native American Programs (DINAt>) has funded 
this research effort to improve the coordination between CKTA Indian 
and Native American Programs and economic planning and development 
activities op reservations and Native American communities. The pur- 
pose of this project is to determine a means of assuring that future 
employment and braining effof^ts both reflect the employment needs and 
opportunities of reservations and promote "the objectives of Indian 
self-determination as spelled out in the Indian Self-Determination and 

Kducation Act of 1975 . 

>■ 

The project! is an attempt to learn more about the planning activities 
that reservations go through in preparing an* Overall Kconomio Develop- 
ment Plan (OKDP) and other eppnomic and community development activities. 
This is not an evaluation of your programs. It will not affect your 
funding, it may affect n&tional policy regarding Indian employment and 
trainfrhg programs. * < 

Urban and Rural Systems Associates (URSA) of San Francisco, California, 
has been selected by the Department of Labor to conduct this study. 
UUSA together with, its subcontractor Draper-Kelly Associates (DKA) 
will be visiting 25 reservations and Hative American communities 
around the United States to learn about thfc on-going CffTA and economic 
and community development planning activities at those places. Visits 
arc to take about two days. Ji number of persons including yourself, 
the'CBTA staff, the economic development planner, the business manager, 
and the CBTA and OKDP committees will be interviewed. All interviews 
wull be confidential. 



< 
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A person from UHSA will be contacting you shortly tb confirm your 
participation in our projeot and to answer any questions you may 
have about it. "Y^oiir DtNAP project officer will also be able to 
answer questions Concerning this project. 

I hope. that you will be able to participate in this important project, 
Sincerely , 




ALEXANDER S. MACNAUU 
Director 

Division of Indian and 
/ Native American Programs. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Eoonomio D«v«lopm«nt Administration 

Washington. D C. 20330 



/ 



The U. S. Department of Labor's Division of Indian and Native 
American Programs (DINAP) and Office of Policy, Evaluation 
and Research are funding a research effort to improve the/ 
coordination between CETA Programs and economic planning Arjd 
development activities on reservations and Native American 
communities. 



Urban and Rural Sy&tems Associates (URSA) of San Francisco, 
California has been selected by the Department of Labor to 
conduct the study, URSA together with its subcontractor 
Draper-Kelly Associates will visit 25 reservations to obtain 
information about on-going economic and coihmunity development 
planning activities, A number of persons, including yourself, 
will be contacted for confidential interviews. 

v. 

We feel this is an important project which will improve overall 
coordination between Federal agencies with economic development 
programs on* Indian reservations. It is hoped that you wily 
cooperate fully when contacted by URSA. • 



Sincerely, 



A. 

rAy e. tanner 

/ Special Assistant 
'for Indian Affairs 
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OEDP * SUMMARY 
I. Tribal Organization 



Description of Area, Land Use 



II. Historical Assessment of Past Development Issues 



III. Reservation: Economy and Conditions 
Demographics 



* Resources, Economic Base 



Problems 



/ 

APPENDIX C 



A 



IV. Potentials for Growtji, Economic Development 
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V. GoalS^ and Objectives - Priorities for Development 



\ 



/ 



v ^ Project Selection - Lifting of Reservation Programs 1 



VII. Plan for" Implementation 



VIII. Manpower Issues 



CETA Recognitions - Comparisons 



# ♦ 
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I.' Title 



CETA PLAN/ RE PO_R_T_ ~ SUMMARY 
Funding Level 



FX 7; 



H 78 



Program Emphasis 



i 



II . Description of Economic tUndition 



III. Labor Force Characteristics 
Labor Force 



Emfll oyed 



Unemployed 



IV. Objectives and Goals 



V. Assessment of Skills Shortages 



9 
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VI . Manpower Needs 



■VII. Results and Benefits Expected 



VIII. Performance 



IX. Problem Areas Identified as Related to Prograi 



Aft 



Areas 



X. Projects 



. » 



'A 
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CETA-OEDP COMPARISONS 



PROJECT Ttf 



RELATION TO 

PROJECT 
PRIORITIES 



v • - 




CETA GOALS 



How well do goals of CEt^^ns mes$jjvdth goals of .OEDP? 



s 



•4 



OEDP GOALS 



/ • 



• How well does CETA project funding mesh with economic development activities 
. ana" with goals cited in the OEDP? ' 
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• Old EDA grants follow as a result of OEDP priority listing? 




> What activities do EDA-funded planning grants address? 



1 



Do implementation plans of OEDP's call for specific utilization of 
CETA funding/projects? 



* 



PROPOSE D FIEL D PROCESS AND ME THODS ' AP PENDIX D 

As URSA/DKA perceive Ht' the field work called for under the^contract wilj 
Involve the following stages: 

I. Site Sel ect ion 

—- — r ■ — ■ ■ ^ i 

• sites are to be selected during the Mentation session- 

• letters will go out addressed to the Tribal Chairpersons, CETA 
prime) sponsor representatives, etc. requesting the participation 
of the selected sites/telephone follow-up 

• contact with DINAP field staff to expedite the field logistics 

• contact with site representatives to expedite field trip 

• scheduling/assignments of staff 

II. Site Preparation 

• secure OEDP and OEDP annual reports. CETA Title' III and Title VI 
reports. NAESP application. DINAP central and regional office 
materials. Contact appropriate EDR to discern development issues. 

• review materials to iSentify and document linkages betwee^i OEDP 
and CETA efforts, to identify key actors— OEDP committee, CETA 
board and staff — and to refine site documentation 

• identify issues to be considered, during field trip 

• what other development programs operating on-site 

in. Conduct Field Trip , ■• S 

• interview key actors 

• secure additional materials 

• follow leads identified. on-site (especially other federal programs) 

• track planning and operating processes » 



c 

* 



ft 



IV. Analyze Data and Prepare Case Study 
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CETA/ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Off-Site Contacts Checklist 



A. Federal 




f «??r EDA business development or public works project applications; 
OEDP yearly reports 

• CETA/DINAP staff, central and regional-title III and VI plansand* 
reports r 

• HUD regional office, Indian desk staff-CDBG plans, 701 Planning Grant 
Reports* Indian Housing Authority reports and applications 

• Indian Health Service (IH*) staff-health planning documents, annual 
reports 



OMBE, SBA (where relevant), applications -from reservations 



t 9 . ' ' 

B« State (where relevant) > * 

• "Office of Economic Development"— relevant contacts with reservations 

• "Office of Housing and Community Development"— relevant contacts with 
reservations 



C. Local 



Tribal Chairman . — Ascertain economic and community 

Business Manager — , development activities being considered; 

CETA Program ~Di rector — identify key local Informants 

EDA Planner • > 4 

Tribal Planner ^ 

NOT^ All contacts should be mao*e with Individuals responsible for the 
reservation 1n question. If copies of documents are unavailable, 
the substance Of the" documents in question should be sought 
verbally. Where possible, the DINAP regional staff person should 
be asked to assist in the securing of documents from other 'agency 
representatives. . 
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CETA — ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT . APPENDIX E 

Field Process 
To Be Followed by Field Teams 

A field trip will Involve several key Interviews and several secondary 
Interviews. The process'wlll vary according to the wishes of the tribe. * 
At the lumml visit, 1n addition to Individual Interviews, a general meeting 
was convened Involving the Chairman, the Executive Director, the Administra- 
tive Office, the CBTA Coordinator, and the Planning Director of LIBC and a 
group of Interested Individuals who made up an ad hoc Manpower Planning 
Committee. At Hoopa Valley, by and large, Individual Interviews were con- 
ducted. 

The first rule 1s to be flexible and to repond to the needs and desires of . 
the reservation. 

TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 

The first Interview should be with the Tribal Chairman. After the Intention 
of the trip, Its length, and the probable results are Identified, the dis- 
cussion will focus on the recent history of the reservation. The Interview- 
ers will already have analyzed the OEDP and CETA plans and will therefore be 
somewhat familiar with the general direction the people appear to be taking. 
These impressions should be<verif1ed. 

Once a general overview has been provided the discussion should begin to focus 
on several critical areas. These Include: 

The Relative Role of Federal Agencies 

What suppb<£, adyfce, guidance, difficulties, problems, etc. have the federal 
funding agenc^res provided or created? In generaJKPChe agencies discussed 
should be EDA, IHS, BIA, FmHA, HUD, and CETA. The Initial focus should be on 
the general funding support ana* the problems created by trying to fit the 
tribe's neecjs Into federal guideline requirements. Afterwards the Chairman 
should be asked about the assistance provided by the various federal repres- 
entatives 1n the funding and grant administration process. The Interviewer 
should probe to learn of. any significant efforts pf Individual federal reps 
(EDR, IHS rep, BIA agent, ONAP/ANA person, CETA project officer, etc.) and 
the type of service or assistance provided. Especially critical are examples 
where one representative assisted the reservation 1n Unking up his or her grant 
program to a program from another agency or where representatives Impeded 
Integrated efforts that the tribe was trying to develop. The interviewer should 
attempt to learn more about those Integrated projects -where two sources of 
funding (especially capital development and services delivery funds) were 
combined. ' „ . 

The Tribal Chairman, may .not be the best spurce of this Information or these 
subjects 1n all cases, but 1t is important that we Inquire of his" or her 
general perspective on them. . - 

. • '. ' * 



CETA Potential 

The Interview should also focus upon the general understanding of the CETA 
program held by the chairman. The Interviewer should ask questions 1n the 
following areas: 

• What are the reservation's primary CETA objectives? »■ 

* t ' What are the different uses the tribe wishes to make of CETA? 

* 

• What economic development activities, enterprises, or other long 
term efforts does CETA currently support? 

• What other areas present a potential for CETA to support? 

• What constraints does the CETA program currently operate under that 
/ limit the establishment of linkages? .(In this latter area certain 

pivblemo have already surfaced, i.e., profit-making tribal enter- 
prises are not elegible to receive Public Service Employment— *Ti tie 
II or VI — placement; eligibility criteria for Title VI requires " s 
enrollees to bv unemployed for 15 to '20 teeeks which renders indiv- 
iduals who have held part time employment within the time period 
ineligible; non-Indian employers are reluctant to establish OJT 
programs; Title III Itfttive American Prime Sponsors often have to 
com}>ete. with Title I Prime Sponsors and other subsidized work pro- 
grams (WIN) to place individuals; the tribe is unaware of the poten- 
tial of CETA; etc.) It 1s Important that we learn of the problems 
faced by CETA prime sponsors 1n administering the program so that 
we can document the extent of a given constraint and the actual ways 
that certain reservations overcome or handle such constraints. 

Local Issues 

The local realities of life on the reservation will temper all the interviews. 
Issues of land ownership— 1s the land trlbally owned, allotted, or alienated 
to non-Indians, do outstanding leases exist which affect land use rights, 
etc. --will be critical. Also Important are water rights, the Winters doctrine 
past damming of lakes and rivers, current fishing or Industrial pollution 
disputes. Hunting and fishing rights and confrontations with state or federal 
wardens may be critical, as may conflicts between law enforcement and other 
legal jurisdictions. Law suits may be pending which Involve tribal membership 
or enrollment, land claims, etc. The field team should. have a general perspec- 
tive on v these issues p$1or to arriving on site. Since such Issues may be 
sensitive, the Interviewer should not initiate discussions of them. However, 
the fact remains that it 1s likely one or more* will come up and it will be the 
responsibility of the field team to place the purpose of our study into a 
perspective that allows unique local Issues to be analyzed.^ 

CETA PROGRAM DIRECTOR AND STAFF ' , 

The CETA program staff should be given a considerable amount of attention 
during the field trip. If possible, the interviews should follow the same 
general outline as the Tribal Chairman's Interview. However, certain Issues 
should be stressed in addition. These include: 
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• Planning- -How 1s the grant application prepared; who 1s Involved; * 
what~Ts the extent of the Involvement; 1s a planning process / 
Involved or a crisis management process; how did NAESP application 
preparation. (If* relevant) differ from normal process; what was/The 
extent of participation 1n the NAESP process; how were the linkages 
with other programs established. ' 

• 0perat1on s--What are the programs currently operating; how were OJT 
and Work Experience contracts set up (1f relevant); are other 
avenues being sought; how were Title II and VI placements made; , 
what percent of time spent 1n other tasks; are trfbal enterprises 
receiving CETA focus; what services are available (job development, 
counseling, referral, placement, follow-up, child care). J 

• linkages— What is relationship to planning department, ANA(ONAP) 
programs, tribal program operations, tribal government, federal 
programs other than CETA, etc. 

• Constraints and Supports— What are major problems with regulations; 
what are greatest administrative needs; what are greatest program- 

"matlc needs; what support gained from other prime sponsors * CETA/ 
DINAP, other federal representatives; what are T&TA needs; wh(it~ 
are available T&TA resources. 

The size of the program will dictate the level of the Inquiry. A*oph1s1t1- 
cated program staff should provide us with a wealth of Information on oper- ' 
atlons and planning processes. All programs will be able to discuss con- 
straints (in fact such discussions relnformce our statements that we are not 
evaluating the program). If the program 1s large enough to have a full 
complement of staff positions, Interviewers should take care to Interview as 
many as possible. One issue to focuS on is the status of the CETA project In 
relation to the overall tribal government. The program may be part of a 
personnel department, it may be a separate Manpower df^ion, or (1n the case 
of JCETA consortium, members) it may~1»6rely consist' of one records-keeping 
clerk/coordinator. Another critical Issue 1s the #elat1onsh1p of the program 
administratively to the major Tribal Planning Department. > v 

As with other Interviews, lTJcal issues relating to CETA will surface. In 
pursuing such Issues, we should take care to analyze their relevance to our 
overall effort. 

PLANNING DIRECTOR AND STAFF * 

The Planning Director and his staff are key Individuals. It is possible that 
they will perform the major planning and grantsmanship functions for all 
programs (even CETA 1n some cases). The critfcal Issues to discuss include: 

• Process^ -How 1s planning done for OEDP, Individual grant program 
applications, who is involved; 1f planning role 1s broad, how are 
project operators brought Into planning process; if planning role is 
narrow (only OEDP/EDA related),, how are linkages with other reser- 
vation programs maintained; what was role in NAESP application proces: 



• • Linkages— Are attempts ma de to establish planning 11 nkages or secure 
multiple sources of funding for 1nv1d1dual projects; 1s potential of 
CETA for management and staffing of project realized; 1s CETA pro- 
gram Included 1n planning; etc. 

• Federal Rela tionships— What 1s relationship to federal agencies (EDA, 
HUD, etc.); which agencies are, viewed as helpful and supportive; 
which, are viewed as responsive to requests for Information. 

• Constraints— What are major planning problems, how will/can they be 
resolved, what are problems with fund restrictions, project eligibil- 
ity, etc. 

e \ 
t 

OTHER GROUPS 

It will vary from reservation; however, certain other Individuals should be 
Interviewed to provide field staff with the broadest perspective possible. 
Likely subjects are: ' 

• Indian Housing Authority program (construction work, apprenticeship, 
facility maintenance Issues should be stressed) > 

IHS CHnlc and "staff (water and sewer system Issues should be stressed) 
BIA/IAT Programs 

ANA (ne. ONAP) Programs (links between CETA and service delivery) 
local enterprises (1f relationships with CETA exist) 

The above should be considered guidelines for conducting a field trip. If the 
pre-trip preparation activities are adequately conducted, the team (or Indiv- 
idual) should have a good Impression of the reservation. We will try to expand 
on our pre-tr1p efforts where possible, but field teams *can expect to be some- 
what prepared. The question areas Included 1n the guidelines should provide 
the Information we need. Field staff will be expected to file a trip report 
and to prepare a taped or oral debriefing including as much as possible of the 
impressions gained, the activities observed, and the issues probed fn conduct- 
ing the study. 



t 
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APPENDIX F 

DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES CHECKLIST 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 

« 

< 

DATA SOURCE IDENTIFIED/CONTACTED 
OTHER AGENCY STAFF 

OTHER SITE* REPORTS * 

CETA PROGRAM STAFF 

CETA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

CETA PARTICIPANTS 

OEDP CONSULTANTS 

OEDP COMMITTEE 

LOCAL DEVELOPERS 

ON-SITE PROGRAM STAFF 

TRIBAL OR COMMUNITY LEADERS 

ON-SITE COMMUNITY SERVICE PROVIDERS 

•OTHER. (CDC, etc.) ^; 

• ) , 



•.•I * 

s 
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' flATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 

• COLLECTED ON-SITE ' 

i / ' 

4 

DATA SOURCE: I. OTHER AGENCY STAFF 7* . 

Data feeds Date Obtained 

BASELINE 

J 

1) Relationship to Nearby Service 
' Centers 

2) T1e-1n to CETA Programming 



Comments 



Analysis 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: II. OTHER SITE REPORTS 

Data Needs * 
^ BASELINE 

1) Availability of Qualified 
Professionals 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



/ 



Analysis : 
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^ DATA WEEDS AND SOURCES 
" COLLECTED ON-SITE 

Data source: in, 'ceta program staff • 

Qata Weeds and Issues Date Obtained 

.. BASELINE 

I) Community Politics and Power 
Structure / 

*■ " / • 

Z) Decision-Making Proces<s 1n 

General (formal and Ijj/forjnal) • '* 

*3) Current Development Activities 

4) . Current Servi ces Activities • * 

5) Availability of Qualified 
Professionals 

6) Critical Local Issues 

7) Critical Developmental Issues 

8) Program Fund Sources 

9) Important Community Characteristics 

* ■ 

10) Types of Local Economic and" Industry \ 
> 8ase 

11) Types of Local Businesses and 

•Service Sector ^ 

121 ♦Relevance of 0EDP and CETA Plans 
to* ED Potential 

13) Relevance of Other Development , 
. Activities to OETA/0EDP „ 

14) Private Sector Development 

% PROCESS RELATED . * / 1 * ' 

1) Staff Selection Process" 

.2) Advisory Conroittee Selection Process 

3) Representativeness of Advisory \ 
" Coninittees * ■• V 
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DATA WEEDS ANQ SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 

DATA SOURCE v^U L CETA PROGRAM STAFF/page 2 

Oa ta Heeds pate Obtained 

4) Plan Development Process/Schedules 

5) . Leadership/Control of Process 
. (Staff, Committee, Tribal Council) 

6) Role of Staff 

7) Role of Tribal Council 

8) Existence of Consultant ' * 

9) Role of Consultant 

10) Role of Other Agencies « <* 

11) Role of ED Representative ' * 

12) Role of Federal* Monitor 

13) Critical Issues in Process 

14) Perceived Relevance of Process 

15) Perceived Reasons Why Integration 
of OEDP/CETA Plans Not Achieved 

16) Perceived Needs of OEDP or CETA 
^Processes to Facilitate Integration, 

17) Perceived Relevance $f Integration 

13) Role of Other Reservation or Community- ♦ 
Based Indian Agencies, Corporations, 
- Cooperatives*, in Process 

19) Rroblems Presented by Federal Regula- 
tions/Mdhiioring 

20) Problems Presented by Federal 
^ Funding Schemes 

. 21) Problems Presented by federal . 
* . Application Processes 

22^ Perceived .Changes Required to v .§ ft 

* > *-. Reduce .Problems/Ensure fhtegration 



* JEATA NEEDS AND, SOURCES 
* * COLLECTED ON-SITE 

OAT A, SOURCE r III. CE.TA. PROGRAM STAFF/paqe 3 . 

Pata Needs. 4 V Date Obtained 

\ 23) Perceived Funding, Needs 

24) Perceived Non-Funding. Support 
Needs • 

" 25) Problems Presented by CETA 
•••*-« •-' Service Emphasis Over OEDP 

Economic Development. Emphasis 



Analysis ; 
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DATA NEEDS /fttD SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: tV., CETA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Data Weeds 
BASELINE 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

- 8 
♦*9 
10 

12 

o 
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General Community Organization 

Community Politics and Power 
Structure • 

Decislon-MafiHng Process in 
General (formal and informal*) 

Critical Local Issues 

Critical Developmental Issues 

Relevance of OEDP and CETA Plans 
to ED* Potential 

Relevance of Other Development " 
Activities to CETA/OEDP * 

PROCESS RELATED 

Staff Selection Process 

Advisory Committee Selection 
Process 

Representativeness of Advisory 
Commi ttees * 

« > 

Plan Development Process/Schedules 

Leadership/Control of Process, Staff,, 
mi ttees, Tribal Council 



Role- of Staff 
Role of Tribal Council 
Role of Consultant 
• Role of ED Representative 
Role of Other Agencies 
Critical Issues in Process 
Perceived Relevance of Process 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 



COLLECTED ON-SITE 
DATfl SOURCE : IV. CETA ADVISORY COMMITTEE/page 2 



Data Needs 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 
17) 

18) 
19) 



20) 
* 

21) 



22). 
23) 
24) 



Perceived Integration of 
OEDP/CETA Processes, Plans, 
and Programs 

Perceived Reasons Why Inte- 
gration Was. Not Achieved 

Perceived Needs of OEDP or 
CETA Processes to .Faci 1 i tate 
Integration 

Perceived Relevance of Integration 

Role of Other Reservation or Community- 
Based Indian Agencies, Corporations, 
Cooperatives in Process 

Problems Presented by Federal 
Rejflulations/Moni toring 

Problems Presented by Federal Funding 
Schemes 

Problems Presented by Federal Applica- 
tion Processes 

Perceived Changes Required to Reduce 
Problems/Ensure Integration 

Perceived Funding Needs 

Perceived Non- Funding Support Needs 

Problems Presented by CETA Service 
Emphasis Over OEDrEconomic Develop- 
ment Emphasis. 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE; V. CETA PARTICIPANTS 

Da tj" Needs- 
BASELINE 

General Community Organization 

Placement 

PROCESS RELATED 

Leaders hip/ Control of Process 
(Staff, Committee, Tribal. Council) 

2) Role of Staff 

3) Role of Tribal Council 

4) Role of Consultant , 

5) ftole of Other Agencies 

6) . Critical Issue? in Process 

7) Perceived Relevance of Process 

8) Perceived Integra ion of OEDP/CETA 
Processes, Plans and Programs 

Role* of Other Reservation or 
Comniunl ty-Based Indian Agencies, 
Corporations, Cooperatives 1n. 
Process 

10) Problems Presented by Federal 
Regujations/Monitoring 

11) Problems Presented by fecleral 
Funding Schemes , ) 

12) Problems Presented by Eederal 
Application Processes 

13) Perceived Changes Required to 
Reduce Problems/Ensure Integration 

14) Perceived Funding Needs 

15) Perceived Non-Funding Support Needs 

16) Problems Presented by CETA Service 
Emphasis Over OEDP Economic Development 
Emphasis 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



Analysis : 
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DATA -NEEDS AND S OURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: VI: OEDP C ONSULTANTS 

Data Neods and Issues 

1) General Community Organization 

2) Current Development Activities 

3) Critical .Developmental Issues 

4) Program Fund Sources 



Date Obtained 



Type* of Local Economic and Industry 
Base 

• 

Types of Local Businesses a"hd 
Service Sector 

Relevance of OEDP and CETA Plans 
to ED potential 

Relevance of other Developmental 
Activities to CETA/OEDP 

Private Sector Development 
-* 

PROCESS RELATED 

Staff Selection Process 

Advisory Comml t tee Selection Process 

Representativeness »of Advisory 
Commi ttee 

4) Plan Development Process/Schedules 

5) Leadership/Control of Process (Staff, 
Committee, Tribal Council) 

6) Role of Sta 

7) Role of TribaTCouncI 1 

8) Role of Consultant 

9) Role of ED Representative 

10) Role of Federal Monitor 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: OEDP CONSULTANTS* . Page 2 
Data Weeds 

11) Critical ftsues 1n Process ' 

12) Perceived Relevance of Process 

13) Perceived Integration of Q£DP/ 
CETA Processes, Plans and Programs . 

14) Perceive^ Reasons Why Integration was 
Not Achieved 

15) Perceived needs of OEDP or CETA 
Processes to Facilitate Integration 

.16) Perceived Relevance of Integration 

17) Role of other Reservation or 
Community -Based Indian Agencies, 
Corporations, Cooperatives in Process 

13) Problems Presented by Federal 
Regulations/Monitoring' 

19) Problems Presented by Federal 
Funding Schemes 

20) Problems Presented by Federal 
Application Processes ' - .• 

21) Perceived Changes Required to 
Reduce Problems/Ensure -Integration 

22) Perceived Funding Needs 

23) Perceived Non-Funding Support 
Weeds 



Date Obtained 



It" 



Z$) Problems Presented by CETA Service 

Emphasis. Over OEDP Economic Development 
Emphasis 



Analysis 



Comments 



\ 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
' COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: VH. OEDP COMMITTEE 

' D ata ffeeds 
BASELI NE 

Current Developmefit Activities 
Critical Local Issues 
Critical Developmental Issues 



1 

•,2 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



Relevance of OEDP and CETA plans 
to ED Potential 

Relevance of Other Development 
Activities to CETA/OEDP 

PR OCESS RELATED 

Staff Selection Process' 

Advisory Committee Selection 
Process 

Representativeness of Advisory 
Comml ttees 

PUn Development Process/Schedules 

Leadership/Control of Process (Staff, 
Committee, Tribal Council) 



6) Role of Staff 

Role of Tribal Council 
8) Role of Consultant 

Role of ED Representative 
10') Critical Issues in Proeess 

11) Perceived Relevance of Process 

12) Perceived Integration of OEDP/CETA 
Processes, Plans and Programs 

13) Perceived Reasons Why Integration' 
Not Achieved 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: VII. OEDP COMMITTEE . Page 2 

Data Needs Date Obtained 

14) .Perceived Needs of . OEDP or CETA 
Processes to Facilitate Integration 

15) Perceived Relevance of Integration 

16) Role of Other Reservation or Community- 
Based Indian Agencies Corporations, 
Cooperatives In Process 

17) Problems Presented by Federal 
Regulations/Monitoring 

18) Problems Presented by Federal Funding 
Schemes b t 

19) Problems Presented by Federal Application 
Processes 

20) Perceived Changes REqulred to Reduce 
Problems /Ensure Integration 

21) Perceived Funding Needs « 

22) Perceived non-Funding Support Needs 

23) Problems Presented by CETA service 
emphasis over OEDP economic development 
emphasis 



Analyses : 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: VIII: LOCAL DEVELOPERS 
Data Meeds. 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



BASELINE 



1) Current Development Activities ' 

2) Critical Development Issues 

3) Important Community Characteristics 

4) .Relationship to Nearby Service Centers 

5> Type of Local Ecpnomic and Industry 
Base 

6) Type of Local Businesses and Service 
Sector 

7) Relevance of 0EDP*and CETA Plans to 
ED Potential 

3) Relevance of Other Development 
Activities to CETA/OEDP u 

9) Private Sector Development 

PROCESS RELATED 

1) Role of Developers 

2) Role of Other Agencies 

3) Critical Issues in Process 

4) Perceived Relevance of Process 

5) Perceived Integration of OEDP/CETA 
Processes, Plans and Programs . 

6) Perceived Reasons Why Integration 
Not Achieved \ 

7) Perceived Needs of OEDP or C£TA 
Processes- to Facilitate' Integration 

3) Perceived Changs Required to Rediice 
•Problems/Ensure "Integration 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 



COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE; VIII: LOCAL DEVELOPERS*, Pao,e 2 



9) Problems Presented by CETA Service 
Emphasis over OEDP Economic 
Development Emphasis 

10) Community Perception of Processes 
and Their Relevance 



Data Negds 



Date Obtained 



Analysis: 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: . IX. ON-SjJE PROGRAM STAFF 



1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 



Dat a NeeJs 
BASELINE 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



General Community Organization 

Community Politics and Power 
Structure 

Current Development Activities 

Current Services Activities 

Critical Local Issues 

Program Fund Sources % 

Important Community Characteristics 

Types of Local Businesses and 
Service Sector 

PROCESS RELATED 

leadership/Control of Process (Staff, 
Committee, Tribal Council) 

Role of Staff ; ..." 

Role of tribal Council 

Role of Consultant 

Role of Other, Agencies 

Critical Issues in Process 

Perceived Relevance of Process 
.0k . 

Perceived 'Integration of OEDP/ 

CETA. P.roce<sses, Plans and Programs 

i 

Perceive^ Needs of COP or CETA 
Processes to Facilitate. Integration 



10} Perceived Relevance' of Integration 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 



COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: IX. ON-SITE PROGRAM STAFF, Page 2 



D</t 



ta Weeds 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



11) Role of Other Reservation or 
Community- Based Indian Agencies, 
Corporations, .Cooperatives in 
Process 

12) Problems Presented by Federal 
* Regul ati ons/Mon1 tori ng 

13) Problems Presented by Federal 
Funding Schemes 

14 ) t Percei ved Changes Required to 

Reduce Problems/ Ensure Integration 

15) Perceived Funding Needs 

16) Perceived Non- Fundi rig Support Needs 



17) Problems Presented by CETA Service 
Emphasis over OEDP Economic Development 
Emphas i s 

18) Community Perception of Processes 
and Their Relevance 



Analysis 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 



COLLECTED ON-fflTE . 



DATA .SOURCE: X, TRIBAL OR COMMUNIT Y LEADERS 

Data Needs , Da- fre' Obtained 

BASELINE . ;:.*"' • , • 

]) General Community Organization v 

• * • 

Decision-Making Process in ^Geheral - 
(Formal and Informal}' • It 1 ', 

3) Current Development Activities 

4) Critical Local Issues 

5) Critical Developmental Issues 

6) Program Fund Sources 

7j Relationship to Nearby Service Centers 
8) Private Sector Development 
PROCESS RELATED 

1) Staff Selec&ion Process 

2) Advisory Committee Selection 
Process 

Representativeness of Advisory 
Committees ' 

Leadership/Control of Process 
(Staff, Comuittee\ Tribal Council) 



5) Role of Staff 

6) Role of Tribal Cdundl 

7) Existence of Consultant 

8) Role of Consultant 

9) Role of Other Agencies 

10) Role of Federal" Monitor 

11) Critical Issues in Process 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 



C OLLECTED ON - SITE 
DATA SOURCE » X. TRIBAL OR COMMUNITY LEADERS 



Data Meeds 



Date Obtained 



12 y Perce 1vecj Relevance of Process 

* V* - 

13) - Percei.ved Integration- of OEDP/CITA:. * 
* . Processes, Plans' .and Programs 

14) Percei.ved Needs, of 0£DP or CETA Processes 
to -.Facilitate Integration 

15) Perceived Relevance of Integration 

■ 16) 'Role of Other Reservation or 
Communi ty- Based Indian Agencies 
- Corporations, Cooperatives, in * 
Process • 



17) Problems Presented by Federal 
Funding Schemes « ■ ' : 

18) Problems Presented by Federal 
Application Processes ^ 

19) Perceived Changes Required to . 
Reduce Problems/Ensure Integration 

20) Perceived Funding. Needs 

21) Perceived rfiS^Funding Support Needs 

22) - Problems presented by CETA service 

emphasis over OEDP Economic 
Development Emphasis 

23) •Communi ty Perception of Processes 
' and Their Relevance 



/ 



1 



',1 



Analy^s: 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 
COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE: XI. ON-SITE COMMUNITY SERVICE PROVIDERS 



Data Meeds & Issues 
BASELINE 



Date Obtained 



Comments 



General Community Organization 

Decision-Making Process in General 
(Formal and fnformal) 

Current- Services Activities 

Critical Local Issue's 

Program Fund Sources 

Important Community Characteristics 

Relationship to Nearby Service 
Centers 

PROCESS RELATED " 
Role of Other Agencies 
Critical Issues in Process 
Perceived Relevance of Process 



Perceived Integration of 0F.DP/ 
CETA Processes, Plans and 
Programs . * • 

» 

Role of Other Reservation or 
,Gommuni ty-Based Indian Agencies, 
Corporations, Cooperatives in Process 

Problems Presented by Federal 
Funding Schemes 

Perceived Funding Needs 

. < 

.* » 
Problems Presented by CETA. Service 
Emphasis Over OEDP, Economic ' • 
Development Emphasis « 



9) Community Perce pttpJDptof f/ocesses 
and« Their' Relevance 

•> V-^js- * 

Analysis:.. a • 
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DATA NEEDS AND SOURCES 



COLLECTED ON-SITE 



DATA SOURCE; X. OTHER (CDC, e tc.) 

Data Needs Date Obtained 



Comments 



BASELINE 

Conununi ty Organization . 

Current Development Activities 

Current Services Activities 

PROCESS RELATED 

Role- of Other Agencies 

Critical Issues in Process 

Perceived Relevance of Process 

Perceived Integration of OEDP/CETA 
Processes. Pfans and Programs 

Perceived Relevance of Integration' 

Role of Other Reservation or' 
Community-Based Indian Agencies* 
Corporations, Cooperatives in 
Process 

t 

Problems Presented by Federal 
Funding Schemes 

Perceived Funding Needs 



4 



Problems Presented by CETA Service 
Emphasis omr OEDP Economic 
De ve 1 opmen«Lmphas i s 

♦ * 

10) Community Perception of Processes 
and Their Relevance 



Analysis: 
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APPENDIX G 



STUDY OF . . 
CETA PLANS AND RESERVATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
TRIP REPORT 



TRIBE: 



PRIME SPONSOR : 
DATES VISITED : 
FIELD TRIP TEAM: 



PERSONS INTERVIEWED: 



UPDATES IN CETA AND OEDP ACTIVITIES FROM AVAILABLE DOCUMENTS : 
OEDP-- 
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jpEDP cont.) 



CETA— 



PLANNING ACTIVITIES 



-2- 



* r 
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LINKAGES BETWEEN CETA AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



FEDERAL ROLE: 



f 
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(Federal Role, cont. ) 



UN IQUE EXOGENOUS FACTORS : 



/ 
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